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Golden Text for the Quarter: If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and tocleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.—1 John 1 : 9. 

3. October 15.—The Return from the Captivity . Ezra 1: t-11 ; 2: 64-70 
4- October 22.—The Foundation of the Second ‘Tempie 
Laid. . 2). 5s epee et Ws Ww tte Ezra 3: ito4: 5 
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Or, Christmas Lesson.—Jesus Born in Bethlehem . Mate. 2: 4-12 
14. December 31.—Review ¢ 


Whose ? 
By Francis E. Bouck 


3 Y thought is thus and so ’—weak postulate ! 
We pluck a concept from the border-line 
Of God’s world-mystery, appropriate 
And straightway flaunt it. Of how greater weight, 
In this cheap period of the “1” and “* mine,” 
Were to perceive, to reason, calmly state 
The new-dawned truth, then whisper, “ It is tltine!”’ 
LEADVILLE, COLo, 








The Heart of the New Year’s Lessons 
If we would know Christ better, we may well 
avail ourselves of the richest experiences of those who 
have known him best. During 1912 the Sunday- 
schools of Christendom will be studying, in the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons, the Life of Christ as given 
in the first three Gospels. To lead the study of its 
readers into the heart of these rich lessons The 
Sunday School Times has secured the work of one 
whose ministry, by pen and preaching, in making 
Christ known to his generation has been notably 
blessed. In his velume of three years ago, ‘* Tie 
Cross in Christian Experience,’’ the Rev. W. M. Clow, 
B.D., of Glasgow, was seen to have a message that is 
singularly searching and commanding even in Great 
Britain in these days of Christ-filled witnessing. A 
characteristic extract from the book is given in the 
note following this. As minister of one of the largest 
churches in Glasgow, Mr. Clow has been a spiritual 
force in a notable group of the religious leaders of Scot- 
land ; this autumn he is entering upon the Professor- 
ship of Christian Ethics in the Glasgow College. 
Through Professor Clow will come fresh to the 
readers of The Sunday School Times each week a 





message on the spiritual meaning of the lesson in its 
meeting of the everyday life-needs of men and women, 


. It is expected that this leading lesson article will prove 


a conspicuously blessed help to eager seekers after the 
life that is Christ. . Let us pray that it shall, and thus 
work with Professor Clow as God works through him 


for us all. 
x 
“The Great Dear Cross of Christ” 


God's own life was offered to us in Christ's death 
on the cross, Is it strange that through the Christian 
ages the truth expressed in the words ‘‘ Simply to thy 
cross I cling’’ should be inexpressibly dear? In a 
chapter bearing that phrase as a title Professor Clow 
writes : ‘‘The Cross is never out of sight of the 
Christian soul. Ever and again in the pilgrimage we 
come to the place at which there stands, sometimes 
terrifying, always appealing, and always uplifting, the 
great dear Cross of Christ. When we slip and fall, 
and our faces are filled with shame and our hearts are 
shadowed by guilt, we kneel again at the Cross. 
When we face the privations of life and pass under 
the yoke of a straining task, or drink of the cup of 
pain, or see some cherished earthly hope failing, we 
find our strength and direction in the Cross. When 
worldliness and apathy, or a low ideal of duty, or a 
distaste for goodness falls on our hearts, we are quick- 
ened again only by the Cross. The sorrows of life 
are hallowed. Its joys are consecrated, . The trial of 
its older years is endured, Its times of weakness are 
made:beautiful.. For we return again and again for 
light, for courage, for solace, for help, to the Cross.’’ 
And out of its death to Christ and to self we rise in 
the risen Lord to a life and a joy that can never be 
taken from us. 

x<— 


Christ’s Forgiving Power 

When God in Christ forgives, he does it com- 
pletely. He never leaves a piece of work partly done. 
Have we realized what this sort of forgiveness means 
to us? It means just this: If you have confessed 
unto God your sin and your sins, and have committed 
yourself to the forgiving care of Christ as your Saviour 
and Master, you are spiritually as clean, as spotless, as 
guiltless of sin as is Christ himself. For Christ has 
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taken all your sin from you unto himself, and through 
him it has been destroyed, blotted out of existence. 
He has washed you whiter than snow. By Christ, you, 
believing, are ‘‘justified from a@// things.’ Your 
righteousness is nothing less than the righteousness of 
God himself ; that is the gospel ; ** even the righteous- 
ness of God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all 
them that believe.'’ It is stupendous, incredible ; 
but it is true. - Christ's spotlessness my spotlessness. 
My condition, my standing before God, is Clirist’s 
condition, Christ's standing before God. . Even after 
we have sinned afresh, as we continue in the attitude 
of confession, surrender, and trust, the gulf stream of 
Christ's cleansing love flowing steadily, incessantly 
about us, through us, has washed us pure and clean 
again of that sin, and his spotlessness is still ours. 
“If we walk in the light, . . . the blood of Jesus 
his Son cleanseth us from a@// sin.'’ We are all un- 
worthy, wholly worthless, yet completely cleansed. 
It is a mystery, but it is the glory-fact of our lives. 
Let us realize it. Let us enter into its full appropria- 
tion and joy. Letus rest upon this fact in undefeatable 
peace and gratitude. To know this does not mean to 
presume upon it and sin more ; it means that we shall 
sin less as we ever more completely yield ourselves to 
the fact of the glory of the work done for us and in 
us by the blood of Christ. 


— 
Keeping Things Moving 


Wickedness, ought to be made thoroughly uncom- 
fortable whenever a disciple of Christ is in the neigh- 
borhood, That is one reason why Christians are in 
the world—to keep things moving. As Dr. Parkhurst 
has said ; ‘‘It is true that ‘the wicked flee when no 
man pursueth*; but a wicked man will flee a great 
deal faster when a red-hot Christian is after him."’ 
And there are two ways in which the red-hot Chris- 
tian may go after wickedness, One way is the driv- 
ing out of organized or corporate wickedness from the 
community ; the other way is the driving out of 
wickedness from the life of a man by winning that 
man to Christ,—rather, letting Christ win the man to 
Himself through the Christian. Warm-hearted kind- 
liness, the radiant love of Christ, is the only effective 
way of making wickedness flee forever out of a life. 
Wickedness wi// keep moving and disappearing if the 
light and love of Christ burn brightly in the lives of 
near-by Christians, 
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When God’s Laws Seem to Fail 


NE of the most puzzling things, to a mind which 
loves system and order and consistency, is the 
way in which general laws and forces are all 

the while failing to work as we felt we had a right to 
expect. The law is good, beautiful, reasonable ; it 
ought to work ; indeed God says it will work ; but it 
certainly seems not to work. This not only bewilders 
us, but it sometimes ‘‘stumbles’’ us. We do not 
‘**renounce God and die,’” but our thoughts grow hazy, 
our touch less certain, our faith and hope less buoyant 
and cheerful. The law was so simple, so self-evi- 
dent, an axiom of ethics or of faith: and there it is, 
‘‘broken’’ continually. 

The explanation, at its root, is just as simple as the 
law ; absurdly simple, almost. Your great and good 
law was working, is working, but it is counteracted 
by some other force or law. When two mechanical 
forces are being exerted at right angles on the same 
object, neither ceases its working, but the two produce 
a ‘*résultant,’’ which moves diagonally. The bullet's 
course is a curve, compounded of the forward or upward 
movement it gets from the gun, and the downward 
pull of gravitation. The balloon has not suspended 
the law of gravitation, but the ‘‘ pneumatic’’ law that 





the lighter gas rises produces the strange upward 
movement. 

‘*Old Probabilities’’ suffers more than any other 
one individual among us from a misunderstanding of 
this state of things. He meets complaints and jeers 
innumerable because his prophecies so often fail. 
The forces he deals with are simple enough in their 
essence, their laws are simple enough in their princi- 
ples ; nothing could be more rigid, precise, absolutely 
rational than the laws of meteorology. The trouble 
is that, when he makes a prediction, counteracting or 
local influences beyond -his possible range ot sight 
modify, sometimes even flatly contradict, what he said 
would happen. A ‘‘cyclone’’ out in the ocean is 


_born suddenly, smites his cyclone from the North, 


and a totally different condition results. Local con- 
tours, the jutting up of a mountain, the deflection 
caused by a divide, the presence of a large body of 
water or sand, the rising column of air from a great 
city, deflect, dilute, discharge, dissipate, the currents 
and clouds he foretold. Yet all his principles were 
correct ; all his laws were at work. 

We have in the spiritual world a law that lies at the 
very roots of things, a most beautiful law, a law which 
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nothing ever evades, a law whose reasonableness every 
hanest soul recognizes, and for whose tenderness every 
true heart thanks God, It is the law of reciprocity, 
compensation, ‘‘ measure for measure.’’ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you. 
Judge not, and ye shall not be judged. The world is 
our mirror. Smile, and it smiles back. Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. How glo- 
riously it works! You see it sweeping through the 
world, a real Gulf Stream from God’s warm South- 
land, shedding blessings where it goes. 

But how many are the exceptions! in this world 
many measure out meekness and get back oppression. 
Purest hearts time has known have poured out love 
and got back misunderstanding, even hate. Jesus 
for three years’ ministry lavished love, kindness, wis- 
dom, purity, power divine, beyond measure, and they 
meted him back a cross. But let no man's faith fail 
even at that black sin’s monstrosity. The law was 
working, and is working, blessed be his holy Name! 

One must remember the counteracting forces and 
laws. ‘There is the law of the general opposition. 
There are two widespread forces in this world, not 
equal, but opposite, and bitterly hostile. We are not 
in the tranquil world that is to be, but in the warring 
world that is. Over against the beatitude, ‘* Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,"’ is the 
beatitude at the climax: ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men 
shall persecute you." When the love of God, and 
right, and truth, when purity and boundless benevo- 
fence, meet full the hate and blackness of sin, the 
cross is the result. They that will live godly shall suffer 
persecution. Nevertheless the reciprocity of love in 
the long run shall prevail; hate shall slink beaten 
into the prison-house, and in the palace of the king 
the redeemed shall sing the victory of love and right. 
We shall see it more and more on earth as days go 
by. It is winning now. 

Then there is the law of the individual objection, 
like the mountain ranges that jut up and refuse to let 
the healing cloud-streams water the plains below. 
Your peace goes out, but the house is not worthy. 
You lose something, for love rejoices in return, but 
*¢the house’ loses most. The man has his own sel- 
fish ends ; he has his surly nature ; out of what rain 
you succeed in giving him he extracts thorny cactus. 
Jesus comes into his home ; all he develops is scant 
courtesy and the criticizing spirit. But there are those 
just beside him drinking in forgiveness and love, and 
sobbing out their passionate tears of gratitude and 
adoration. The sun shines, even if that man does go 
into his cave, or build one out of gratuitous cement. 
It is an awful thing thus to pervert God's love ; but 
not every one is doing it ; and some who are doing so 
now will not always be able to resist. 

Like this, but not as deliberate or as culpable, is 
the law of the local deflection, This is not the jutting 
mountain of an intended opposition or rejection, but 
the little teasing slopes and sandbeds and heated cur- 
rents of misunderstanding, prejudice, human short- 
sightedness. You have only love in your heart. This 
man, as earnestly as you, desires the oncoming of the 
kingdom. Yet you get from him misunderstanding 
and opposition. You feel that the law of reciprocity 
is a mockery. It does not work. The trouble is 
either with you or with him; be sure of that. Will 
it continue always? Perhaps you will win him, or be 
won. The breezes of love often drive away the fog- 
banks of misunderstanding. In the meantime, rejoice 
to see how the general current is having its way more 
and more. And by and by! We shall know each 
other better when the mists have rolled away. 

For there are two other laws at work. One is the law of 
the superior direction. Some think changes of weather 
come from sunspots ; that those deep storms within 
our central luminary set earthly currents moving which 
derange our prophecies. Not storms, but deep forces 
in the heart of God are shaping or permitting seeming 
modifications of thislaw for us. These exceptions are 
a part of our necessary disicipline. The reward ofa 
good soldier is often to. be sent out to face the rain from 
the clouds, or guns. ‘The hardness we meet induces 
in us the hardness we need ; the seasoned love of 
virtue’s veteran. Faith get strength by wrestling with 
the problem of the exception. We are getting what 
we give. 

And we are to remember that other iaw, the law of 
the distant development. . This does not counteract, 
but it conditions, the law of reciprocity. It takes 
time to work out God's laws fully to their glorious 
effect. It takes more than time, it takes eternity. 
The forces of God are steadily working towards 
that far-off divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves ; but they gotheir own gait. Some have thought 
it a puerile device to take a heaven to correct the in- 
equalities of earth, yet as sure as the orbit of the soul 
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is not thrée score years and ten, but the eternities of 
the eternities, so surely the workings of God's glorious 
laws can not be complete, nor ready for exhibition even 
to his own, until all the threads are gathered up in 
what may be the far-off future, And then we’ shall 
understand that not one word of the living God returned 
to him void, but. each accomplished that which he 
pleased, and prospered in the thing whereto he sent it. 

So we will continue to work lovingly with God. 
Failures will come. Out of four soils on which the 
good seed fell, three were bad ; but the good seed had 
its own life, and the results were abundant harvest. We 
will continue to sow love, life, honesty, unselfishness, 
as God enables us ; and in due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not. 
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Does God make people charges on the public 
charity? Or does this condition come to pass rather 
because the poverty-stricken have gotten far from God 
and his will? A New York state reader writes : 

Some time since our preacher made the remark in his ser- 


mon that if the Psalmist had been living at the present time 
he would not have said what he did in Psalm 37 : 25: 


‘* Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging bread.” 

If this is so, are there many other passages that ought to be 
left out of the Bible to suit the present times? 

David was speaking only of what he had personally 
seen. But Christ made of David’s opinion a uni- 
versal law, when he said: ‘* There is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or 
father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and for the 
gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions ; and in the 
world to come eternal life’’ (Mark 10 : 29, 30). This 
promise of Christ's is not commonly remembered. 
As a matter of fact, while it is possible to find conse- 
crated Christians who have little of this world’s goods, 
The Sunday School Times believes, with the Bible, 
that it is not possible to find them either starving to 
death or begging bread. On the other hand, it is 
usually very possible to trace destitution directly to 
shiftlessness or other sin, 

When we let in God, all the way, we do not have 
to leave out any of his Word, even in this Christian 
day and land. 

But wait, if you will, for a further word on this 
question in next week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times. A bit of personal experience will be pub- 
lished in this department from one who once had, it 
might have seemed, grave reason to question this 
principle, yet who proposed to trust God in spite of 
every evidence to the contrary. 


- 
When the World Would Help the Church 


How sharp a line should the church of Christ 
draw between itself and the world ; and when should 
that line of division be closely held to? A pastor in 
Canada writes : 

At our teachers’-meeting in studying the lesson on ‘ The 
Foundation of the Second ‘Temple Laid,”’ for October 22, in dis- 
cussing the refusal by Zerubbabel of the offered help by the ‘‘ad- 
versaries of Judah and Benjamin” (Ezra 4: 1-5), the question 
was raised, what should be the attitude of the Christian 
Church toward receiving help from the world to-day? Is 
it right to take money from men whose life and calling or busi- 
ness is in opposition to the life and work of the church ? 

Some thought that the church, while not soliciting such help, 
should not refuse it when offered, others maintaining that such 
is condemned in the teaching of the New Testament, and that 
it would be much better for the life of the church to refuse 
such worldly help. 

Christ seems never to have failed to encourage any 
move in the right direction of one who might still be 
far from God. If those who are outside of Christ and 
the church would help in a right cause, it would seem 
that we may safely let them do so, and heartily en- 
courage them in this, within the limitations of several 
important principles. 

For example, there may be those who would secure 
an entrance into the councils and organization of the 
church from unworthy motives, —such as from selfish 
reasons of personal advancement. Their co-opera- 
tion would be a hindrance and a menace. 

Again, their motives may be good, but their lives 
and religious attitude such that their proposed 
co-operation would be only harmful. Such a case 
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often occurs when one who is not an openly confessed 


disciple of Christ is considered as the teacher of a - 


Sunday - school class. Should an official position 
of any sort ever be held in: a church of Christ by 
by one who is not a confessed disciple of Christ? It 
is difficult to see how this and the teachings of the 
New Testament can be reconciled. There would 
seem to be a clear difference between encouraging the 
unsaved to enter into the fellowship of the church by 
attendance at its gatherings and even by participation 
in some of its minor activities, in order to win them 
to Christ, and inviting or permitting them to assume 
responsibilities for any of its formal duties. 

As to receiving gifts of money, the principles 
already suggested would seem to apply, with common 
sense provisions. In receiving an open collection in 
a public service, for example, it is not feasible to 
ascertain the motives of the givers ; the opportunity 
offered to all assumes good faith on the part of all, 
and we would seem to be justified in receiving gifts 
freely on that assumption, ‘‘ asking no questions for 
conscience’ sake,’’ With individual contributions, 
a genuine desire to help would: seem to be a 
safe desire to encourage, no matter how unworthy 
the life of the donor. But there might be unusual 
cases where a contribution was intended to put a 
church under obligations to the donor, or to hamper 
its freedom in some way ; there could be little debate 
as to the duty of declining such a gift. 

The principle of most frequent application, however, 
seems to be that of encouraging good in those in whom 
there may be much that is not good. If God did not 
take that attitude toward us all, how much hope 
would there be for a lost world ? 
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Shall We Pay the Lord 
While We Owe Others? 


That the paying to the Lord of a tithe, or tenth, 
of our income is the least that any one and every 
one should do, under any and all circumstances in 
life, seems to be plainly established in the Scriptures, 
Old Testament and New. The frank recognition of 
this simple principle, and the holding-to it in quiet, 
joyous faith, will settle many a question fhat is com- 
monly asked concerning the duty of tithjhg. Let us 
apply it, for example, to the situation described in 
the letter of an earnest inquirer in Nebraska : 

Should we pay our tithe while we owe money ? is a question 
which is puzzling us at present. We believe the tithe is the 
scriptural, also the just and reasonable, basis of giving. We 
believe that it is the least we can do to prove our love and 

tatitude to the One whom we recognize as the Giver of all 
the good things which have filled ‘oar lives. We have expe- 
rienced the joy of giving, and are loath to renounce that joy. 
But, in a way, it seems that our money is not ours to give 
while we owe it to others here. In another light it seems that 
the tithe is the Lord's, and never ours to use for any other 
purpose whatever. 

We expect to be in debt for a number of years, and should 
we wait to begin giving again till the uncertain time when we 
shall owe nothing? It is a most uncomfortable feeling 
to owe money, and rests as a burden on us; but neither 
are we at all content to spend all our substance on ourselves 
when souls are dying without Christ. Would the systematic 
giving of a smaller proportion, say one-twentieth, be right ? 

Should we be dishonest with God in order to be 
honest with men? Should we ignore a preferred 
creditor—one who because of our pledges to him and 
his claim upon us has a prior demand over all others 
—in order to pay an ordinary creditor? Should we 
steal here and there, break promises from time to 
time, in order to secure money to pay those whom we 
owe? As there can be but one answer to these ques- 
tions, so there can be but one answer to any question 
as to postponing our current obligation to God while 
we meet our obligationstomen. It seems undeniable, 
from Scripture and from experience, that God will 
take care of us better, and pay off our debts to other 
creditors faster, with nine-tenths of our income than 
with ten-tenths. The one-tenth that belongs to God 
is no more ours to give to another creditor than the 
money in our neighbor's purse is ours to pay our 
debts with, 

Whatever we may have failed to do in times past 
in paying the tithe, the least that we can do is to pay 
it in full from this day forward, That is what was 
referred to by ‘‘current obligation to the Lord.’’ If 
we are in arrears in our tithing for years back, and we 
are led to believe that God is asking us to recognize 
and pay off that debt to him also, it may be obviously 
impossible to liquidate that debt in full before we 
spend a cent for any other obligation. But we can 


begin to-day to meet our current debt to God by using 
from this day on, for all other expenses and debts, 
only nine-tenths of our income, and setting apart for 
the Lord the tenth that is his. He promises to bless 
us in this as he cannot bless us otherwise. 
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LESSON FOR DEC. 3 (Neh. 4) 









N EXHUMED marble sarcophagus is a favorite 
drinking trough in the Turkish Empire. I 
have seen dozens of such ; for it is easier in 

the Levant to scratch the surface of the earth and 
uncover antiquities for present use than it is to quarry. 
new stone. The sarcophagus water-trough is a type 
of Turkey : it has been living from its dead past, and 
no new springs have been permitted to burst forth. 

And what a past! The great highways of ancient 
history ran through what is now Turkey ; and over 
them marched the hosts of the Czsars, the Persians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, the 
Israelites, the Arabs, the Turks, and the Crusaders. 
A journey over the highway across Asia Minor and 
through the Cilician Gates is like taking the world’s 
history in tabloid form. 

Most of the glorious capitals and centers of empire 
in antiquity were here,— Troy, Byzantium, Sardis, 
Alexandria, Tarsus, Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem, 
Palmyra, Nineveh, and Babylon. In ruins, Turkey 
is the richest nation in the world. It holds what re- 
mains of the oldest civilizations. 

The holy places of earth are also mostly within the 
borders of the Sultan’s domains. Mecca and Medina, 
Kerbela and Meshed Ali, bring picturesque pilgrims 
from all over Asia and Africa. Lessons in geography, 
cosmopolitanism, and religious zeal are all to be 
learned in a few hours spent at the Hejaz Railway 
station in Damascus, where the annual Mecca pil- 
grimage formally begins. : Jerusalem, too, belongs 
to the Turk, despite the medieval crusades of the 
Franks, and the modern maneuvering of the Russians, 
the Germans, the French, and the Italians. Every 
Jew who mutters prayers on Friday afternoons beside 
the remaining stones of the old temple wall must pos- 
sess the written permission of the Constantinople 
government to sojourn in the land of:his fathers.. The 
hordes of Greek and Armenian and Roman Catholic 
pilgrims who throng to the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre in Jerusalem, and to the Church of the Na- 
tivity in Bethlehem, must be kept in order by armed 
soldiers wearing the Turkish tarboosh. The Garden 
of Eden is usually located in Mesopotamia, which, 
like the equally unknown reaches of Arabia, is under 
the red flag with the white star and crescent. 


Horse Cars and Steam Rollers 

What a huge, old, and inert mass is this to be leav- 

ened by the yeast of to-day! Nevertheless, the 
leaven is at work, The sudden inrush of the new 
force that is to affect this empire more than any of the 
conquerors whose tread its soil has felt may best be 
seen at Constantinople. Seen from the tower of ,Mu- 
hammad the Conqueror at Robert College (whose walls 
symbolize the advent of a greater Conqueror), or from 
the heights of Stamboul, or of Pera and Galata, the 
city is surely the fairest the eye of man has ever 
looked upon. Its colors—mellow red and white and 
blended terra cotta—are the hues of ripeness, Its pro- 
jections above the sky line are graceful minarets and 
lordly domes of mosks ; there are no smoke-stacks or 
sky-scrapers. And most of the noise and turmoil is 
from human beings, rather than from machinery. 
' Symptoms of the rapid advent of a new order, how- 
ever, lie on the surface. The toot of the horse-car’s 
horn is heard in the hippodrome of Constantine ; the 
steam roller is at work making ready for the trolley- 
car. Public conveyances have one end curtained off 
for veiled women. The latter, though dressed in 
hideous black ezars, which give them an appearance 
of water-fowl waddling on land, yet show French 
slippers peeping from beneath these somber robes, 
and an occasional glimpse of modern fashions under- 
neath the unlovely outer garb. 

The zest with which these women stop and peer 
after their Western sisters in huge hats and hobble 
skirts is a sign of the times which their husbands may 
heed. The school children dress a /a Frank, as the 
mé@de of the West is called. The bazars are losing 
their old Oriental flavor ; for the more popular ones 
are those which display cheap European products. 
The whirr of the American sewing machine and steam 
lathe may be heard in the little workshops on the 
narrow streets, The percentage of foreign costumes 
on the famous Galata-Stamboul bridge increases every 
day. The progressive Turkish man dresses in all re- 
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New Yeast in Old 


By William T. Ellis 





Bits of information floating Westward on the cur- 
rent of international gossip give the Westerner 
only scattering signs of the disintegration of ancient 
customs in the East. The old is passing. The new 
is athand. But how, and in what, are the changes 
coming? Such an article as this by an experienced 
world-traveler is so rich in revealing observations 
and in its interpretation of the changing order in 
restless Turkey that it will answer, with picturesque 
and satisfying fulness, many a question about the 
‘real Turkey of to-day. Mr. Ellis, widely known 
as a newspaper man, is known also to a large circle 
of readers as the author of an exceptionally strong 
book on ‘*‘ Men and Missions.”’ 








spects as a European, save for the red fez, or tar- 
boosh. Motor buses now run across the bridge — 
and there is no highway on earth wide enough to con- 


_ tinue to hold, at the same time, an automobile and a 


coolie bearing on his back the load of an ox. 

Yeastiest of all the new agencies at work are the 
‘*extras,"’ which newsboys thrust into the faces of 
hurrying pedestrians on the streets. The news of the 
whole earth is read twice a day by the average man 
of Constantinople. The East is yielding to the tides 
of the West, even as Standard Oil cans are supplant- 
ing the earthen water-jars which Oriental women have 
carried on their heads for millenniums. Deeper 
down may be found traces of the mission printing 
presses and schools which have insidiously been 
pouring a disintegrating stream of knowledge against 
the pillars of the old order. Out in the country the 
caravans of camels still pad softly and slowly along, 
as in the days of the patriarchs, but, like stricken 
beings who carry about with them the marks of their 
own end, these caravans bear kerosene, Western ma- 
chinery, and supplies for the new railroad that is to 
put them out of business, One day I met a string of 
one hundred and thirty unladen camels, bound for 
Egypt; the cameleer said they were only ‘eating 
out of our pockets,’’ as their trade had gone, so they 
were taking them to the desert to sell. I have seen 
creaking ox-carts, with wheels of solid wood, bearing 
equipment for the new Bagdad Railway. ‘Rapid 
communication, which always means to an old com- 
munity changed conditions of life, is steadily coming. 

Even for the insular Turk the neighborhood is 
growing larger. Bigger interests are intruding them- 
selves upon his attention. The question of the new 
warships, and of the national loan, are supplanting 
petty disputes about the village well. The designs of 
the Powers upon Turkey, and the quarrel with the 
Greeks, engage the thought of the common man. I 
had opportunity one day to talk with a Turkish 
woman, unveiled, who is the head of a Moslem school 
for girls; and her real sorrow over the plight into 
which her nation is being forced was touching ; it 
was the first sign of patriotism I had encountered, 
outside the offices of the Sublime Porte. 


Cordiality toward America 

Here I digress to note the different attitude that 
prevails toward America from that with which most 
of the other Powers are viewed. Repeatedly, in Con- 
stantinople and throughout the country, I have found 
evidences of this among high and low. Cabinet 
ministers and governors have urged to me the intro- 
duction of American capital, because it is not bound 
up with a diplomatic ‘* policy’? which hampers Tur- 
key's freedom. Even villagers at wayside khans 
have shown new cordiality upon learning that the 
visitor was an American. The emigration to Amer- 
ica has produced a wholesome reflex influence 
throughout the country ; and of young men aspiring 
to go to the United States I have met dozens. 

After careful observation I have come to the con- 
clusion that the best asset Great Britain and the 
United States have in Turkey are the American mis- 
sion schools. These have done more to enhance the 
prestige of the English-speaking nations, and to offset 
the determined efforts of certain European powers, 
than all the arts of diplomacy. 

In all large concerns out here the United States 


Turkey 


and Great Britain should make common cause, as the 
providential custodians of certain great ideals of life, 
liberty, and justice. The general opinion of Ameri- 
cans here in Turkey is fairly well represented by an 
episode in the career of a vigorous consul at Smyrna 
several years ago, of whom many interesting stories 
are told by his compatriots, as they sigh for more 
consuls like him. .A British gentleman of Smyrna 
was, through his servants, drawn into an altercation 
with a Turkish pasha who was his next-door neighbor. 
Both got pistols and engaged in a harmless duel. 
The British subject was taken to a Turkish prison 
(which is contrary to the capitulations), there to lan- 
guish until the return of his consul, who was out of 
the city. The American consul heard of the case in 
a few hours, and, taking his famous cane, marched 
straightway to the government house and demanded 
the instant release of the Britisher. 

‘« But he is not an American, and you have noth- 
ing to do with his case,’’ remonstrated the officials. 

‘¢I want you to know that when there is any trou- 
ble out here there is.no difference between an Ameri- 
can and a Briton. I demand his release right now,"’ 
banging his cane as he spoke. 

The Britisher was released straightway. 

In the sleepless contest of powers for advantage in 
Turkey, an adroit use is made of religion. Russia, 
which foresees the return of the cross of St. Sophia as 
the sign of her own dominion on the Bosphorus, es- 
pouses the cause of the Greek Church in particular, 
and of Christianity in general. France, which stead- 
fastly maintains a strong-handed policy in Turkey, looks 
well to the interests of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The British and American missions—practically iden- 
tical with Protestantism—have been rather left to shift 
for themselves, although both governments are awak- 
ing to the incidental political value of the missionaries’ 
work. Nobody is indifferent to religion—except, pos- 
sibly, the Young Turk leaders, 


Enlightenment and Discontent 

A single instance will show how politics and re- 
ligion are interwoven. . The new government has pro- 
hibited the importation into Turkey of Asiatic 
commentaries upon the Koran which contain the his- 
toric teaching that the Caliph, or Commander of the 
Faithful, must be a descendant of the Prophet, or at 
least a member of the tribe of Koreish. Now the 
Sultan of Turkey has not a drop of the blood of Kore- 
ish in his veins ; and this passage was expurgated 
from all books of the law by Abdul Hamid’s orders. 
For if—let us say, by British instigation—the cry 
were raised among the Arabs (where it is already re- 
peated in an undertone) that the Sultan is not legally 
the Caliph, the result would probably be the loss to 
Turkey of the Yemen, if not all Arabia; an event of 
which Constantinople is always in fear. So the en- 
trance of light in Turkey is fraught with several kinds 
of perils to the empire. 

A new discontent is fast following in the wake of 
the measure of enlightenment that has already come. 
The cost of living is steadily rising, The burdens of 
the poor are thus growing heavier. The people are 
more resentful than formerly of bribery and injustice 
in the courts. They want real education for their 
children, that will give them a fair chance to compete 
in the struggle of life. 

Back of all stands the new government, still an ex- 
periment, pledged to modern ways, but forced to 
strike hands with the reactionaries. The Young Turks 
are not good Moslems, though upholders of Islam's 
rights. They have a marked Jewish strain, and are 
practically all of them Masons; indeed, the Young 
Turk movement is fundamentally Masonic. The 
government takes its own successes very seriously, 
and it is making the path of the foreign embassies and 
consulates a thorny one. Despite the cry of ‘‘ Equal- 
ity-Fraternity,’’ its seems determined to Turkize, 
rather than Ottomanize, the empire. Even in the 
Arabic-speaking parts of the land the Turkish lan- 
guage is being used in all government offices. The 


people have been given a sufficient taste of liberty to 
prompt them to protest against this and other abuses. 
So runs the war between the yeast of progress and the 
lump of historic conservatism. 

SWARTHMORE, Pa. 








Ill. READY TO KILL AND TO LAUGH 


SOLDIER expects to see somebody killed. A 
battlefield is a very dangerous place. Even a 
skirmish line in a little reconnoissance is an 

unsafe locality for a picnic. There is always more or 
less—and usually more—peril of exposure during the 
storms of war. That brilliant Georgian, Henry W. 
Grady of Atlanta, made a very striking criticism of 
General Sherman when he said that ‘* he was a great 
general, but he was mighty careless with fire."’ When 
‘the recruit is handed his Springfield rifle, and the 
corporal shows him how to load it, and teaches him 
the best method of taking careful and accurate aim, 
and how to secure the most rapid firing with most 
effective results, the soldier is aware that he is not 
going to fire blank cartridges. In fact, he is given no 
blanks, I never saw one all the time I was a sol- 
dier except when they were dealt out to the firing 
squad at a funeral, when the man over whom we 
were to fire was already dead. The weight of the 
forty rounds in the cartridge box assured the soldier 
that he was carrying forty bullets, every one of them 
capable of killing any living thing it hit—Texas steer, 
grizzly bear, or man, 

And the recruit understood very plainly that every 
bullet was meant to have its billet in a human body. 
It was made to kill some human being, and he was 
appointed by the government as its active agent to 
direct the bullet to a vital spot in the right man. He 
was especially warned against the unsoldierly sin of 
firing too high. That is the common fault, even of 
the old soldier. ‘Toward the end of a long day of 
fighting, when the whole body is wearied, and the 
left arm is especially tired with the weight, and the 
right shoulder is sore and sensitive with the kicking 
of the musket, the weapon pulls the arm down, and 
the bullet, spiteful but harmless, kicks up the dust 
only a little way in front of the soldier. But as arule 
he shoots too high. The repeated expostulation of 
the sergeants is, ‘‘ Fire low, boys ; fire low! Rake 
‘em !'' Otherwise the recruit will not kill anybody, 
and that is what he is shooting for. It is what he is 
paid for, That is his ‘‘ business."’ 


Trained for the Business of Killing 

It sounds very cold-blooded, but it is all cold fact. 
Killing is the object of war. ‘* You can't make om- 
elettes,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ without breaking eggs.’’ 
When you knew him at home, the recruit was one of 
the happiest, best-natured boys in town. Kind- 
hearted, sympathetic, gentle as a girl. But now that 
he has enlisted, and has a gun, and is daily taught 
and trained how to load and fire with deadly aim, it 
is his duty to kill as many men as he can, before the 
one who has been detailed for that purpose by an 
officer on the other side kills him. The glittering 
bayonet which the soldier is taught how te ‘‘ fix’’ on 
the end of his musket is not-an ornament. It is 
made sharp at one end, a wicked sort of triangular 
bodkin, so that a vigorous lunge will drive it into the 

. breast of a man up to the muzzle of the musket. 
There is nothing strictly ornamental about a rifle. In 
case the bayonet should break, and all the cartridges 
are burned, the soldier is taught how to make a most 
effective deadly weapon out of the butt of his musket. 
Everything about a military rifle is dangerous to 
human life. 

You might recognize a recruit in an old regiment 
by the careless manner in which he handles his 
piece. He leans it up against a tree without seeing 
to it that it is firmly balanced and braced in its place. 
When he stacked arms, it was an old soldier who 
tested the stability of the ‘‘stack’’ with a little shake. 
The recruit carried his gun any which way on the 
march, until he was taught better by gentle caution, 
stern reprimand, and jarring kick. The old soldier 
knew that a musket was dangerous ‘‘without lock, 
stock, or barrel.’’ 

One night in 1863 we bivouacked in an old Con- 
federate camp-ground which had been hastily evacu- 
ated on our uninvited approach. We found the 
rude bunks very comfortable, and not more over- 
crowded with inhabitants than the abandoned bunks 
of an old camp are liable to be, without regard to 
previous political affiliations. 

Next morning we broke camp to go on in pursuit 
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Lights and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life 


By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


The grim horror of war is not realized by the reader 
of glowing narratives of great victories in the field. 
But the plain realism of Dr. Burdette’s contrasting 
pictures of soldier business and soldier humor lift 
into sharp and ruthless relief the cold-blooded 
deadliness of war’s purpose and practise. A frank 
study of the military rifle furnishes as many good 
arguments for peace as there are points of efficiency 
in that implement of slaughter. Over against the 
horror of war is its keen soldier wit, struck out in 
camp and field. All this is part of Dr. Burdette’s 
vivid picturing of war-time experiences in this series 
of articles from his storehouse of memories. 








of our retiring hosts. The ‘‘assembly’’ had sounded, 
and while we were lounging about waiting to hear 
‘fall in,’’ a soldier in my own regiment found an 
old revolver under one of the bunks. It was one of 
those antique, self-cocking curiosities known as an 
Allen's ‘‘ pepper-box,'’ the most erratic and unreliable 
weapon of death ever designed to miss anything at 
which it was pointed. It was commonly supposed 
that a man couldn't hit a flock of barns with fone, if 
he was standing inside the middle barn. But ,this 
time the soldier, knowing the character of the ‘‘pep- 
per-box’’ for general inaccuracy, pointed his find at 
a comrade, cried, ‘‘Surrender, or you're a dead 
reb !’’ and pulled the trigger. The deadly accident 
discharged a load it had probably carried ever since 
the war began. The living target fell on his face 
with the blood streaming from his mouth. He was 
shot through the lungs, and died in a few minutes. 
And unanimously the man who shot him was con- 
demned with savage harshness, unmollified by one 
word of pity, sympathy, or excuse. 

‘*« What do you think a revolver is?’’ demanded 
one of his own company, ‘‘a watch charm ?”’ 

Soldiers do not ‘‘ play’’ at war. They do not use 
their arms and accoutrements as playthings. They 
do not care to ‘‘ play’’ soldier. One evening after a 
long tramp through a hilly country in Mississippi we 
went into camp in the heart of a nest of hills, rugged 
and ragged, and dense with woods and undergrowth 
and tangling vines, with water hard to get at, and 
were informed that we would remain in camp in that 
unpromising land for about three weeks. 

Such a shout of joy, loud, long-sustained, and oft- 
repeated, as went up from three hundred tired men ! 
Why? There was no drill-ground. No wide 
stretches of level fields ; no broad valleys where we 
could practise methods of approaching and crossing 
a shallow creek, easy to ford, but just as wet to the 
feet as the Pacific Ocean. The soldier did not love 
to drill. On the other hand, his colonel was per- 
fectly infatuated with the game of war. And brigade 
drill! This is the delight of the general. It is a 
movement in masses. The regiment is the unit. It 
is an inspiring spectacle to mounted officers. To the 
infantryman, down in the dust and stubble of old 
cotton- and corn- fields, seeing nothing but the mo- 
notonous wheels and half wheels, rights and lefts into 
line, facings and halts, it is incescribably dull and 
tiresome. Occasionally, when after some compli- 
cated movements he finds himself and the regiment 
in the middle of the many-acred field, perfectly 
formed in the most beautiful hollow square a briga- 
dier ever smiled down upon, there does come a thrill 
of pride and delight into his soldierly heart, for here 
is something he can appreciate. He brags about it 
more than his general. But, as a rule, he classes drill 


‘with hard work. At least he says he does, 


Laughter Shakes the Line of March 

But if the soldier grumbles at many things, he 
laughs at anything, and many times just as heartily 
he laughs at nothing. ‘‘For once, upon a raw and 
gusty day’’ as ever ‘‘ the troubled Tiber chafed,’’ we 
were marching through a pelting rain, splashing 
through the slushy mud. A tired soldier sought an 
easier footway up on the sloping roadside, and pulled 
off both shoes, one after the other, in the sticky clay- 
bank, —an insult in the face of misery, The men who 
saw him roared with pitiless mirth. The next com- 
pany, which could not see, howled in sympathy with 
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laughter they could not understand. Down the line 
it went, increasing in volume as it got farther away 
from the cause of the unkindly merriment. The regi- 
mental teamsters caught it up, and their stentorian 
haw, haw, haws set the mules to braying. This 
passed it on to the Second Iowa Battery, and the gun- 
ners made the soaking welkin ring with their cachin- 
nation. It drifted back to the Eighth Wisconsin, and 
they slapped the spray out of their soaking trousers 
as they added gesticulation to emphasize their guffaws. 
And all along the column the straggling groups of 
happy freedmen shrieked with ignorant delight after 
the manner of their mirthful kind, 

Well, that’s one mission of laughter. Every soldier 
will tell you of such things. There is one army story 
that echoes from the Potomac to the Mississippi. 
Vociferous cheering, ‘‘a cry as though the Volscians 
were coming o’er the wall,’’ breaks out at some point 
in the marching column. It goes down the line of 
march, a great wave of laughter, cheering, exultant ; 
increasing in jubilation unti! it reaches the rear guard 
in a mighty climax of rejoicing uproar, that would 
terrify the troopers of the enemy hovering on our 
rear, but that they understand it all as well as we, for 
the custom was as one in both Union and Confederate 
armies, Either a favorite general has galloped down 
the column, or a frightened rabbit has dashed across 
the line of march. In either case it is the same—-the 
bravest of the brave, the fightingest general known of 
that division, or the timidest, scared-to-deathiest little 
animal in the world has received the same mead of 
tumultuous applause. Every veteran will tell you 
that his regiment, the fighting Hundred and Onety- 
Oncest, had an exclusive saying on such occasions : 
‘*Old Smith, Mower, Sherman, Sheridan, Hubbard, 
Logan,’’ etc., etc., ‘‘—or a rabbit !"’ 


Campaign Stories Ancient and Modern 

There were few copyright stories in the army. A 
California regiment crossing the plains to join the 
army east of the Rockies would meet its own anecdotes, 
told with a nasal twang by the Steenth Vermont. 
Army stories are uniform as army rations. The soldier 
on the stormy march who longed to be under the old 
barn at home, because it would be so easy to get into 
the house ; the one who asked the sutler if his pies 
were sewed or pegged ; the one who, when the dear 
old lady listening to his account of the battle asked 
him why he didn’t get behind a tree, scornfully re- 
plied that there weren't half enough trees for the 
officers ; the soldier who was surprised on picket by 
his brigade commander, with his gun taken apart, 
oiling it, said, ‘‘ You just wait till I sort o’ git this 
gun sort o’ stuck together and I'll give you a sort o’ 
salute,’’ was a Confederate, but we stole his story just 
the same; the soldier, missing everything at target 
practise, asked by his impatient sergeant where under 
the sun his shots went, who replied, ‘‘ They leave 


_ here all right ; I can’t tell where they go to after they 


get away from me’’; the sentry who challenged, «If 
you don’t say Vicksburg mighty quick I'll blow your 
head off’’; the Irishman who said ‘‘ Bags’’ when the 
countersign was ‘‘Saxe’’; the slovenly soldier who, 
reprimanded on inspection by his captain, ‘‘ How 
long do you wear a shirt?’’ replied, ‘‘ Thirty-four 
inches"’ ; the jayhawker who killed a sheep in self- 
defense because it ran after him and tried to bite him; 
all these narratives and many more were ascribed to 
men in my own regiment. Quick as we heard a new 
story we found the hero of it, in our own ranks, All 
the regiments in both armies follow the same patriotic 
custom. For when we exchanged stories with our 
prisoners, hoping to get some new anecdotic material 
for our regimental fame, lo, the captives of our bow 
and spear told us.our own threadbare tales about the 
Eighth Georgia and the Louisiana Tigers. Doubtless 
the guards at Libby Prison suffered the same bitter- 
ness of disappointment when they sought to add to 
their own stock of ‘‘the best and latest." The army 
stories with which the archers of Parthia and the left- 
handed slingers of Benjamin were wont to set the 
tables in a roar were easily adapted to the stage set- 
tings of the time by the musketeers of Frederick and 
the Grenadiers of the Old Guard, And now the pon- 
toon stories are the uncopyrighted property of the 
aeroplanes, 
PasapDeENa, CAL. 
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Capturing a City for the Pocket Testament League 





T LAST we are getting down to bed-rock in Chris- 
tian work—we are putting God's Word close to 
the hearts of the people. 

On Sunday, October 8, the Pocket Testament 
League was formally organized in Birmingham, Ala. 
But the inspiration for it came to the leaders of the 
local Sunday-school Association months before, 
through an article published in The Sunday School 
Times, 

‘*This is too good a thing for us to miss,’’ they 
said one to another. 

So in May definite plans were made for three im- 
portant movements : a religious canvass of the city to 
be taken on a Sunday; a second Bible Training 
School (the first having been held last December) ; and 
the launching of this League. And the date set for all 
three was the first week in October. 

The training school is now past history. The cén- 
sus was most successfully taken, nearly 90,000 people 
being visited that Sunday morning between the hours 
of nine and ten o'clock ; and the churches of all faiths, 
including Jewish and Catholic, are now quietly fol- 
lowing up the ballots that fell to their share. But 
the Testament work is just fairly begun. 

And this is exactly what was wanted, for the leaders 
did not plan for a campaign of a day or a week. 
They ordered ‘‘stacks’’ of books and made arrange- 
ments with a local dealer to handle an unlimited 
supply at less than cost price. Money has been put 
into it so that a ten-cent Testament is sold for five 
cents, and a fifty-cent book of beautiful print and 
binding is given to a member for thirty-five cents. 

Then they had printed handy blocks of gummed 
pledge slips with carbon paper and blanks between 
so that duplicate signatures would be made, the pledge 


to be pasted in the book, of course, and the blank; 


with name turned over to headquarters for registration 
in the League. 
The pledge is as follows : 


I hereby accept membership in the Pocket Testament League 
by making it the rule of my life to read at least one chapter in 
the Bible each day, and to carry a Testament or Bible with me 
wherever I go. 

ee OR On teat ee ae rer ee erry a ee 
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Suggestions for Members 

1. Give away Gospels and Testaments to the unsaved to 
win them to Christ. 

2. Pray for other members and for the spread of the League 
in all lands. 

Thus equipped, they appeared before the Minis- 
terial Association one Monday morning in September, 
explained the plan and their preparations, and asked 
for approval and co-operation. Of course both were 
most heartily given. Each pastor designated some 
live young man to take charge of the bundle of Testa- 
ments and pledge-blocks arranged for his congregation. 

‘Thus everything was made ready. The newspapers 
of the city had already devoted considerable space to 
the movement, and the citizens were fully aware of it. 
On Sunday night, October 8, nearly ninety sermons 
in as many churches presented the appeal of the Pocket 
Testament League, the bundles of Testaments being 
conspicuously placed before the pulpits. Atthesame 
time, in the big central meeting at the Auditorium, 


’ where the Bible school was in session, Dr. George W. 


Truett of Texas and Dr. H. M. Hamill of Nashville 
gathered in ‘‘ charter members"’ by the hundreds. 
No accurate figures can be given at this time, be- 
cause many of the churches have not yet reported, 
—except that they say that the figures are changing 
every day, and they ask for another bundle of Testa- 
ments. But none of the pig central congregations are 
likely to come up to the percentage of the little coun- 


‘try church of Green Springs, whose membership of 


thirty-five sends in a League enrolment of sixty, the 
personal work of an earnest pastor. 

The aim of the leaders is 10,000 members by Jan-: 
uary, and they will undoubtedly pass the mark because 
so many Christian organizations have been enlisted. 

The Men’s and Women's Graded Unions of 
Sunday-school teachers have determined to put the 
matter individually to their pupils, and the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement and the Boys and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement are taking it up as a def- 
nite something for them to do. 


By Lee McCrae 








A Word from the Editor 


The appeal that God’s Word makes upon people is 
stupendous—it is incredible to those who overlook the 
fact that there is a miracle-working Spirit who sees to it 
that this appeal is undefeatable, and unlike that of any 
other book in the world. 


Who would have said, before trying it, that a city of 
almost 90,000 people could be fairly swept by a definite, 
concerted effort to get people to join the Pocket Testa- 
ment League? Membership in this league involves two 
simple things, to be sure, yet two things that are not 
usually done by the professing Christians of this country : 
read at least one chapter in the Bible a day, and carry a 
Bible or Testament with them wherever they go. But 
the thing has been done, with a sweep and a power and 
a blessing that are not of this world. Better still, it can 
be repeated, to a greater or less degree, in any city where 
a few consecrated Christians become convinced of the 
blessing of the systematic use of God’s Word. 


For example, in January of this year, during an evan- 
gelistic campaign of Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander in 
Toronto, a prominent business man and a leading physi- 
cian made public confession of Christ and dedicated 
their lives to his service. Feeling a great longing to 
win others to Christ, and learning of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League, they came to believe that it was the best 
method they could use for the spiritual welfare of their 
country. And they threw themselves into this work 
with business sagacity, enthusiasm, and a proper finan- 
cial support. 





Less than five months later a national council had 
been organized including a bishop of the Anglican Church 
and a commander. of the Salvation Army, with represen- 
tatives of many other denominations or organizations. 


A League office had to be opened to care for the heavy 
correspondence. 


A seven-hundred-dollar order for Testaments only re- 
sulted in the demand’s growing so great that they found 
they would probably soon have to duplicate this order. 


A number of workers found many demands upon 
their time to keep pace with the opportunities of propa- 
gating the League. 


The Gideons, Boy Scouts, St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
and the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip took up the 
League officially. 


Business men in Toronto ‘‘ signed up ”’ for membership, 
and began reading a long-neglected Bible. 


The Primate of all Canada of the Anglican Church 
expressed in writing his sympathy with and approval of 
the League ; and the Commander of the Saivation Army 
sent a personal letter to all his commanding officers in 
Canada urging them to promote it. 


The first supply of 20,000 membership cards was soon 
exhausted ; the second order was for 100,000. 


Of course the Sunday-school Associations all backed 
the League. In one school 198 members joined; the 
pastor devoted his Sunday morning sermons to the New 
Testament for the benefit of the League members; and 
a special Sunday morning League service was held, all 
the members wearing a white ribbon badge with the let- 
ters ‘‘P. T. L.” and the date of the service. 


Is your community, your church and Sunday-school, 
your home, are you yourself, reaping the benefits of this 
marvelously blessed movement for evangelism and Bible 
study? Information is given on page 593 of this issue 
as to supplies and other printed matter. 











Every boy in the Brotherhood of the First Presby- 
terian Church (which includes all the Intermediates 
and Juniors) is now carrying a Testament, although 
not all have been induced to sign the card promising 
to read it daily. 

“One teacher has succeeded in getting thirteen out 
of fourteen boys in his class to join, and_ they are all 
Howard College students enrolled in the East Lake 
Baptist School, boys away from their homes, and of 


' the age when such pledges are not easily taken. 


In this East Lake school the matter is taken up 
successively in the departments, and there is more or 
less’rivalry as to which will lead in the number of 
League members. In large schools this is an excel- 
lent-idea, the same leader going from one to another 
department. 





In one of the large churches the man in charge is 
so enthusiastic that he stands at the door before the 
opening of Sunday-school, during the interim be- 
tween school and church, and again at the close of 
services, asking every man, woman, and child to 
**belong."’ 

It is due to such live work as this that the progress 
of the League is going forward so rapidly. And the 
president of the League, Mr. E. E. Wheeler, has set 
the pace. In the beginning he devoted a whole week 
to pushing it, although he is a busy merchant and it 
was the week of his wedding. ‘‘ Just leave me time 
enough for the ceremony, men,’’ he said cheerily as 
they stacked their papers upon his desk. 

Oddly enough, one of the churches on the eastern 
edge of the city boasts another ‘‘ Ned Wheeler,’’ 
although the boy is no relation whatsoever to the 
leader. But he is proud to be called ‘‘ Ned the Sec- 
ond,’’ and to accept the leadership of his district in 
this same beautiful endeavor. 

The special work for boys mentioned above in con- 
nection with the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment is significant ; for the young men aligned with 
the continent-wide organization decided that they 
could not do more for themselves or the cause than 
by going out systematically and concertedly to bring 
in the boys. So they have banded themselves 
together, districted the city, and are arranging for 
boys’ meetings in each section, all leading up to a 
series of evangelistic services to be held in February 
that shall be for boys exclusively. 

The men engaged in this are chiefly teachers of 
Sunday-school classes, or Young Men's Christian 
Association Workers, and they have seized upon the 
Pocket Testament idea.as a definite, ‘‘right-now '' 
thing to do. 

The leaders also plan to assist teachers in organ. 
izing their classes, in getting up. entertainments, and 
in arranging athletic contests between classes and 
schools. 

Right here let it be said that the younger folks are 
taking the Bible-reading pledge much more readily 
than are the older people, even the church-members. 
One woman made the excuse that she had no pockets 
like the men, and so could not take one; but her 
daughter immediately reminded her that she always 
had a pocket in her house dress and a hand-bag when 
she went away from home. 

The Secretary of the Young Woman's Christian 
Association has put a Testament in each room in the 
building, with a loose pledge-card in each and a 
personal request that the occupant of the room sign 
the card (also a blank at the office to be sent to head- 
quarters), and accept the little book as a gift. She 
reports that the signing is going quietly.on. Their 
secretary of extension work is carrying a bundle of 
the Testaments with her into the factory districts of 
the city where her work lies chiefly, and she finds 
them eagerly welcomed very often. One young 
stenographer, who boards the eight o'clock car from 


‘one of the suburbs, no sooner seats herself than she 


opens her small book for her morning chapter. This 
is done so regularly that another eight o' clock traveler 
has been made to feel ashamed of himself. 

From now until Christmas the pledge-taking will be 
pushed by all these different bodies of workers in our 
town ; then many have resolved to send out the little 
books as Christmas tokens to both pupils and friends, 
near and far, with the cheery greeting of the season, 
accompanying possibly some other gift, and always with 
the request that the pledge pasted in the front be 
signed speedily. One lady, evidently afraid the sup- 
ply will give out, has laid aside twenty for her gift- 
making ; and others have large plans. 

Why should not Christians all over our country, 
especially those already in the League, unite in this 
as the best possible celebration for Christmas of 1911 ? 
For no gift could be more appropriate than that of 
His New Covenant upon His birthday. 

The. degree of success in our city in the formation 
of the League is due, under God, to five things : care- 
ful, definite preparations ; concerted action ; the splen- 
did assistance of the press ; the enthusiasm of leaders ; 
but above all, the plea of the Book itself. And the 
work has only begun. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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The Many-Walled Jerusalem 
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ION, the stronghold of the ancient Canaanite city 
of Jerusalem, which David captured from the 
Jebusites and renamed the City of David (2 

Sam. 5 : 6-9), is located by ecclesiastical tradition on 
‘the west hill of modern Jerusalem ; but there is 
almost complete agreement among archeologists that 
it was really situated on the south end of the east, or 
Temple Hill, for the following reasons : (1) This was 
the only good military position near a water-supply ; 
(2) Zion is always spoken of as the Temple mount ; (3) 
one ‘‘ went up"’ from the City of David to the temple, 
while the west hill is higher than the temple ; (4) 
Ezekiel 43 : 7 f. speaks of the tombs of the kings in 
the City of David as adjoining the temple. 
According to Genesis 14 : 18, Salem (= Jeru-salem, 
‘* City of Salem’’) was in existence as early as the 
time of Abram (c, 2000 B.C.). Its priest-king, 
Melchizedek, seems to have been one of the chief 
rulers of the land, so that we must suppose that it 
was already provided with a wall running around the 
summit of the east hill, and extending as far north 
perhaps as the south wall of the present Mosque of 
Omar that marks the site of Solomon's temple. 
Jerusalem next appears in the so-called Tell el- 
Amarna letters, dispatches written on clay tablets in 
the Babylonian language by the kings of Canaan to 
the king of Egypt about 1400 B. C., and found at Tell 
el-Amarna in Egypt. Seven of these letters are from 
Abdi-Hiba, king of Jerusalem, begging for help 
against a people called the Habiri (possibly = He- 
brews). In one letter the king says, ‘‘Shall we open 
Jerusalem to the people of Kilti?’’ which implies 
that it was a walled city, as is also indicated by the 
fact that it was important enough to carry on a cor- 
)respondence with the: Pharaoh. The wall we must 
conceive as built of dressed stone, with numerous 
projecting towers, like the Canaanite wall discovered 
by Macalister at Gezer. 


David’s Wall-Building Discovered To-Day 

At the time of the Hebrew conquest, about 1200 
B. C., Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, was confeder- 
ate with the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon against the Israelites (Josh. 10). He was de- 
feated by Joshua, but his city was not captured (Josh. 
15:63). Jerusalem remained in the hands of the 
Jebusites until the time of David, but after David had 
become ruler of all Israel (c. 1000 B, C.) he under- 
took the capture of the city. According to 2 Samuel 
5 : 8, his men gained an entrance through the 
‘¢gutter’’ (Auth, Ver.), or watercourse,’’ (Rev. Ver.). 
This seems to have been a tunnel that may still be 
seen leading down through the rock of the eastern 
hill to the spring of Gihon, the modern Virgin's 
Fountain, by means of which a water-supply was ob- 
tained in time of siege. One of its chief defenses 
was a fortification known as the Millo, which, ac- 
cording to 2 Samuel 5:9, was already in existence 
when David undertook the rebuilding of the city, and 
therefore must have been constructed by the Canaan- 
ites. Its name means a ‘'filling,’’ or ‘* embank- 
ment,’ and it seems to have been an earth rampart 
faced with stones that guarded the narrow neck of 
land which connected the east hill with the plateau 
of Judea on the north. 

After David had taken the citadel of Zion, Jerusa- 
lem became henceforth the capital of the Judean mon- 
archy. In order to make it securer than it had been 
before, ‘* David built round about from Millo’’ a new 
wall inclosing the city of David. It began at the old 
Canaanite embankment on the north, and followed 
the eastern edge of the hill at some distance above 
the bed of the Kidron, At the southern end of the 
hill it stood on the top of the rocky cliff that rises 
above Siloam, and then followed the western side of 
the hill along the Tyropeeen valley until it returned 
to the Millo, Traces of this wall, and of the rock- 
scarps that formed its foundation, were discovered by 
Guthe and by Bliss on the eastern and southern sides 
of the southeast hill. No traces of it on the western 
side of the hill have yet been discovered. It is the 
walt numbered 1 on the plan. 

The west hill of Jerusalem was perhaps occupied 
by settlements as early as the time of David, or even 
of the Canaanites, but there is no evidence that it 
was yet inclosed with a wall. The fortifications seem 




















By following the lines of this chart, according to 

the references in the article itself, a remarkably 

clear impression may be gained of the successive 

walls of Jerusalem, ‘‘one of the few surviving 
walled cities of the world."’ 


to have been limited to Zion, or the City of David; on 
the smaller eastern hill. 

In the time of Solomon the growth of the city ren- 
dered a new wall necessary. The Temple, Solo- 
mon's Palace, the Palace of Pharaoh’s Daughter, the 
Porch of Justice, the Porch of Pillars, and the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon, occupied new ground on 
the high ridge of Zion north of the City of David, and 
were defended with a massive new wall (1 Kings 7 : 
10-12). Besides this, we are told that Solomon “ built 
the wall of Jerusalem round about.’’ This indicates 
that Solomon undertook the inclosing of the western 
hill, In regard to the course of his wall we are depend- 
ent upon the statements of Josephus (Jewish War, v. 
4: 2) about the oldest wall of Jerusalem in his day, 
which he declares was built by Solomon and the suc- 
ceeding kings. He says that this wall ran from the 
tower of Hippicus, near the present Jaffa Gate, straight 
east, through the heart of the modern city, to the west 
cloister of the Temple. Remains of this wall still sur- 
vive in the Tower of Phaszlus, now known as the 
Tower of David, and in rock-scarps that underlie 
certain houses along the line of the modern David 
Street. Southward from Hippicus the wall extended 
around the western hill, and crossed the Tyropceon 
valley above Siloam to join the wall of the city of Da- 
vid. Its line may still be traced in the massive rock- 
cuttings in the grounds of the Protestant Boys’ School 
and Protestant Cemetery, and in the inner line of forti- 
fications on the western hill excavated by Dr. Freder- 
ick Bliss. It is the wall numbered 2 in the plan. 


Where Lay the Holy Sepulchre ? 

Two new walls outside that of Solomon are known to 
archeologists, one on the north, the other on the south. 
That of Hezekiah must have been the southern one 
because of the statement of Isaiah 22 : 11, that the new 
Pool of Siloam lay ‘* between the two walls,’’ a state- 
ment that was not true until the second wall on the 
south was built. This is to be identified with the outer 
southern wall described by Josephus (Jewish War, v. 
4:2), and with the southernmost line of wall excavated 
by Dr. Bliss, It is numbered 3 on the plan. 

Still another wall was built by Manasseh. ‘‘to the 
entering in at the Fish Gate’’ (2 Chron. 33 : 14). 
This must have lain north of Solomon's wall, since 
the Fish Gate is known to have been situated in the 
northern part of the city. It is to be identified with 
the second wall on the north described in Nehemiah 
3: 1-5, and by Josephus (Jewish War, v. 4 : 2). 
Unfortunately both of these descriptions are so vague 


that they do not determine the precise line, and the 
problem is complicated by its connection with the 
question of the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Christ was crucified and buried outside the city wall 
(Matt. 27 : 32, etc.); hence if the Sepulchre be gen- 
uine, the wall of Manasseh must have run south of it. 
This fact has led to tremendous efforts on the part of 
the advocates of Catholic tradition to find remains of 
Manasseh’s wall south of the Sepulchre, and Dr. 
Schick in the employ of the Russian Government laid 
down the line indicated by dots on the plan. This 
has been accepted by believers in the authority of the 
Church, but it is destitute of valid archeological evi- 
dence. Along the line of the present north wall there 
are numerous remains of an ancient wall; and the 
probability is that this line, numbered 4 on the plan, 
was the real line of Manasseh’s wall; and that the 
Sepulchre, which lies inside of it, is not genuine. 

When Jerusalem was captured by Nebuchadrezzar in 
586 B.C., he broke down portions of the wall, so that 
the city could not bedefended. After the return from 
captivity it was rebuilt by Nehemiah in 444 B.C. 
(Neh. 3), on the old lines, The work consisted 
merely in setting up the stones that had been cast 
down, and mending the breaches ; and this accounts 
for the short time in which the task was accomplished. 
This wall, as strengthened by the Hasmonean kings 
and by Herod the Great, was the one that was in ex- 
istence in the time of our Lord. 

Herod enlarged the platform of the Temple by build- 
ing a retaining wall of immense blocks of stone, still 
to be seen in the lower courses of the outer wall of the 
Mosque of Omar. ‘They are popularly believed to be 
the work of Solomon. No orthodox Jew will enter the 
enclosure of the Mosque of Omar for fear of treading 
the sanctuary under foot, but every Friday afternoon 
and every Sabbath after morning prayer the Jews gather 
in front of this piece of Herodian wall to lament the 
departed glory of their nation. 


. Days of Desolation and Rebuilding 


In 40-49 A.D. Agrippa I built a third wall on the 
north that is described by Josephus (Jewish War, v. 
4:2). If the second wall on the north lay south of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, then Agrippa’s 
wall must be identified substantially with the present 
north wall (4). If the second wall be identified with 
the present north wall, then Agrippa’s wall must be 
sought still farther north, in the fields outside of mod- 
ern Jerusalem, where Robinson observed many large 
stones in 1838, and where three are still to be seen in 
the side of an ancient cistern. This is the line num- 
bered 5 on the plan, 

In 70 A.D. Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, and 
the walls both of the city and of the Temple were 
razed to the ground. The place remained a desola- 
tion until 135 A.D., when it was partly rebuilt as a 
heathen city by Hadrian under the name of Alia 
Capitolina. Hadrian's wall seems to have corre- 
sponded pretty nearly with the present city-wall, in- 
dicated on the plan by a solid black line. On the 
north it corresponded with the wall of Manasseh and 
Nehemiah, but on the south it established a new line 
(6) far to the north of the ancient walls, 

About 450 A.D. the Empress Eudocia built a wall 
on the south to protect the so-called Church of Zion 
and the Pool of Siloam. , It followed the line of Heze- 
kiah’s wall (3) around the western hill, but instead of 
curving above Siloam, it crossed the mouth of the 
Tyropceon valley to the southern end of the eastern 
hill, This wall inclosed a larger area than was needed, 
and proved indefensible. Accordingly, it was soon 
abandoned, and during the Arab and. the Crusading 
periods the city shrunk to its present dimensions, and 
Hadrian’s wall (6) became its southern boundary. 
After repeated destructions and rebuildings during the 
wats between the Christians and the Muslims, the 
present wall was built by the Turkish Sultan Suleiman 
in 1542, as is recorded in an inscription over the Jaffa 
Gate. This followed in the main the line of Manas- 
seh’s and Nehemiah’s wall on the north, and of Ha- 
drian’s wall on the south. It still stands throughout 
its entire course in all its medieval picturesqueness, 
and it makes Jerusalem one of the few surviving walled 
cities of the.workcd. P 
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LESSON 10. DEC. 3. NEHEMIAH REBUILDS THE WALL OF JERUSALEM 





The Lesson Pilot 


“y Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers reterred - ) 
to bere will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


LITTLE while ago a young business man became 
A suddenly awakened to the immense significance 
of Christian missions, and to the fact that the 
church is falling pitiably short of its duty of giving 
adequately to missions. He was led to the writing 
and publishing of a series of what were probably the 
most remarkable and brainy advertisements of Chris- 
tian missions ever published. These appeared in 
several religious periodicals, and put the appeal of 
missions so inescapably before people that the money 
spent for the advertising brought a return to missions 
of 3000 percent on the investment. 

This business man was beginning to yield his life 
to Christ. God’s life was beginning to show forth 
through him, in a most practical way, and with very 
tangible results tothe church of God God’s life was 
manifested, or shown, by utilizing this man’s business 
ability, his knowledge of men and human nature, his 
‘*horse sense,” his convictions as to the need of 
bringing ordinary business honor into the affairs of 
the Kingdom. e have reason to believe that God 
likes to show forth his own abundant life through 
men in just such ways. Let us get at the evidences 
of this that we find in the work of the young court 
favorite and society man. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Chapters 2-5 should form the lesson material; and 
in these chapters we find practical righteousness, 
common sense, business-like administration, .careful 
record-keeping, prudence, fearlessness, and unselfish- 

_ hess, prominent)y shown. God’s life was manifested, 
- through Nehemiah, in the following eight ways: , 
‘““'\Iwy DEPENDENCE UPON Gop (2: 4, 8, 18; 4: 4,5, 9. 
‘-'¥4, 15, 20).—The man in whom there is most of God 
turns most constantly’ to God-indeed, he does not 
turn to God, because he lives rather in incessant and 
conscious dependence upon God, Nehemiah prays 
without ceasing, in constant recognition of God as the 
- only solution and hope in life’s pressing needs. - This 
is brought out in Mr. Ross’ last paragraph, Mr. Pier- 
son’s last paragraph,and Mr. Ridgway's 2d paragraph. 
Right prayer, carried through to the end, results 


In THOROUGHNESS AND SAGACITY (2 : 12-16; 4 : 9-23). ° 


, —The way in which Nehemiah commenced his work 
and then patiently carried it through stands for suc- 
cess in any right work. To rebuild the walls of 
‘Jerusalem was a big undertaking. Professor Paton’s 
article and diagram,-on page 586, show this. .The 
very first move Nehemiah made after reaching Jeru- 
salem showed his thoroughness, as Mr. Ross’ para- 
graph numbered 1 shows. The class may be given 
a good view of ‘‘the king’s pool” (2 : 14) as’it is to- 
day, by using the description of ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes ’’; the stereoscope and stereograph will make 
this memorably vivid. Here, or in opening the les- 
son, Mr. Wells’ introduction i paragraph) on the 
world’s famous city-walls may be used. 

When the building campaign was actually on, what 
a loud protest Nehemiah’s life makes, as Mr. Ross’ 
Ist paragraph shows, against the idea that religion 
and business efficiency are incompatible! Swords, 
trowels, and prayers: three tools, says Mr. 
Ridgway’s first paragraph. Nehemiah’s sagacity in 
defense is pointed out in President Sanders’ 9th para- 
graph. Let the class bring out the definite ways in 
which this remarkable man carried forward the'work. 
InN FEARLESSNESS AND INDEPENDENCE OF OTHERS (2 : 
12, 16, 20; 4:14; § : 6-13).—Nehemiah cared more 
for instructions direct from God than for the counsel 
of men. He took no one into his confidence at first. 
Nor could bitter enmity and opposition daunt him. 
Why should the Samaritans have been so dowr on 
this rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls? Dr. Sanders’ 
second paragraph answers. Who Sanballat’s party 
were, and how powerful they had been, is explained 
in Dr, Beecher’s comment on verses 1-3. The mean- 
ing of that fox sarcasm is explained in Dr. Mackie’s 
second paragraph. The desperation of Sanballat 
is made clear in Dr. Sanders’ 9th paragraph. And 
_this enmity from without was not all; the three sets 


of discouragements that confronted Nehemiah are ° 


set down by Dr. Beecher, on verses 10-12; the resist- 
‘ance he had to overcome is taken up in Mr. Ridg- 
way’s 3d paragraph, 

Throughout all this shines the fearlessness of God 
himself in this man’s life, who pointed true and 
steady to the God who would fight and win for them. 

In SysTEMATIC RECORD-KEEPING (Chap. 3).—Chap- 
ter 3 may not seem like very interesting reading, but 


. "Nehemiah 4. Commit verses 16, 17 


Read Nehemiah 2-5 


6 So we built the wall ; and all the wall was 
unto half the height thereof: for the people 
w 


ork. 

t 7 But it came to pass that, when San-bal’lat, and To-bi’ah, 
and the A-ra’bi-ans, and the Am’mon-ites, and the Ash’dod- 
ites, heard that ! the repairing of the walls of Jerusalem went 
forward, and that the breaches began to be st then they 
were very wroth.; 8 and they conspired all of them together 
to come and 

- therein. 9 But we made our prayer unto our God, and set a 
watch ust.them day and night, because of them. 10 And 

~ Jd@ah said, The strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed, 
-and there is much rubbish ; so that we are not able to build 
the wall. 11 And our adversaries said, They shall not know, 
neither see, till we come into the midst of them, and slay them, 
and cause the work to cease. 12 And it came to pass that, 
when the Jews that dwelt by them came, they said unto us ten 
times ? from all places, Ye must return unto us. 13 Therefore 
set I in the lowest parts of the space behind the wall, in the 
open places, I set there the proeie after their families with 
their swords, their spears, and their bows. 14 And I looked, 
and rose up, and said unto the nobles, and to the * rulers, and 
to the rest of the people, Be not ye afraid of them : remember 
the Lord, who is great and terrible, and fight for your breth- 
ren, your sons, and your daughters, your wives, and your 
houses. 

15 And it came to when our enemies heard that it was 
known unto us, and had Depuat their counsel to nought, 
that we returned all of us to the wall, every one unto his work. 
16 And it came to pass from that time forth, that half of my 
servants wrought in the work, and half of them held the spears, 
the shields, and the bows, and the coats of mail; and the 
rulers were behind ‘all the house of Judah. 17 They that 
builded the wall and they that bare burdens laded themselves ; 
every one with one of his hands wrought in the work, and with 
the other held his weapon ; 18 and the builders every one had 
his sword girded by his side, and so builded. And he that 
sounded the trumpet was by me. 


+ Ch. iv. rin Heb. ! Heb. healing went up atee the walls. *% Or, 
From all places whence ye shall return they will be upon us * Or, 
deputies * Or, all the house of Judah that builded the wall. And 
they that &c. 


2The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
% 


~ Your Lesson Questions Answered 
Verse 1.—Who was Sanballat? (Beecher, Sanders, 2.) 
Verse 3.—Who was Tobiah? (Beecher, Sanders, 2.) 
Verses 4, 5.—Why did Nehemiah insert this prayer here, 
- without introduction or comment, in the middle of a record 
of‘events? (Beecher.) 
Verse 6.—What is the meaning of ‘‘all the wall was 
joined together unto half the height thereof ’’ ? (Beecher.) 
Verses 7, 8.—Why did these people oppose the work of 
rebuilding the wall? (Beecher, Sanders, 2.) 
Verse 11.—How did Nehemiah know abeut the plans of 
the adversaries ? (Beecher. ) 


ined t 
ad a mind to 


ther 








it throws a flood of light on the ship-shape way in 
which this man did things, and the careful records he 
‘evidently kept. There is book-keeping in heaven, we 
are told; and there must be in every God-filled life. 

A striking lesson for girls is found by Miss Lovett 
(2d paragraph) in this record chapter. 

In Conracious, INsPIRING ENTHUSIASM (2 : 17, 18; 
4: 6, 14, 15; 5:12).—Nehemiah brought no new 
workmen to Jerusalem : he brought inspiration, says 
“Mr. Ridgway’s pointed rst paragraph. Inspiration 
makes workmen, What is the meaning of enthusi- 
asm? ‘*God in you.” No wonder others want to 
do as you say, then! Nehemiah’s skill in enlisting 
“co-operation is shown in Dr. Beecher’s- sentence (1st 
paragraph), ‘*When he did talk, he said ‘we.’” 

urther comment on his inspiring qualities is given 

in Mr. Ross’ sections numbered 2 and 3. 
' In PERSONAL TIRELESSNESS AND Harp WorkK(2: 12- 
16; 4: 23).—Any real leader leads in hard work if 
he gets others to work hard. A glance at the two 
references here cited shows where Nehemiah stood on 
this. He was like the ‘‘anchor” in the winning 
tug-of-war team that Miss Lovett describes. 

N ABSOLUTE UNSELFISHNESS OF MOTIVE AND Con- 
puctT (5 : 8, 14-19).—God and self cannot both have 
the right of way in any one life. Dr. Sanders’ 7th 

aragraph shows Nehemiah’s great generosity in 
Fides as in Persia. With every opportunity for 
.*grafting” in a land and an age when grafting was 
probably at its worst, he was a shaming rebuke to 
our land. 

‘Rebuilding seems to be God's special work for this 
world. He started it when Adam and Eve first 
sinned, and has kept it up in loving, tireless patience 
‘ever since. The gospel is the blessedest promise and 

i fact of rebuilding :the world has ever heard. As we 
read of-the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls with the 
thought in mind ‘of Goa's rebuilding of our ruined 
lives, how the récord gléams and glows with light 
and ‘meatiingWc *"**<5"" ” 1 





against Jerusalem, and to cause confusion © 


Golden Text: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.—1! Corinthians 16 : 13 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.— July and August, 444 B. C. Jehovah 
aciously answe Nehemiah’s prayer. In 
arch King Artaxerxes granted the request of 
his handsome cupbearer. Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
salem with a commission from the king, and a guard 
of the king’s soldiers, and an order upon the king’s 
forester for such timber as he needed. Without 
much talking he planned the work. When he did 
talk he said ‘“‘ we.” The enemies of the Jews were 
uneasy, but were willing to make terms of some kind 
with this efficient new leader from the court (Neh. 2: 
10, 19, 20), ‘ For some weeks they saw nothing doing 
except that the Jews were harvesting their grain, 
leaving much of it unthreshed in the fields until the 
king’s tribute and the mortgage dues upon it should 
have been paid (Neh. 5). One July day, however, 
the news came that about forty volunteer gangs of 
men were at work on the entire circuit of the wall of 
Jerusalem, clearing away the rubbish and building. 


Light on 

Verses 1-3.—The enemies of the Jews make fun of 
their attempt to build.—Sandaliat (Neh. 2: 10, 19 ; 
4: 1, 7; 6; 13 : 28; Josephus Ant. XI. vii, viii; 
Aramaic papyri recently discovered in Egypt): The 
head of the party opposed to Nehemiah. is party 
included the inhabitants of the region around Sama- 
ria (2 Kings 17 : 24-41), mixed in religion, and doubt- 
less in blood also. It further included many Jews, 
Jews who had married foreigners, and also neighbor- 
ing Ammonites and Ashdodites and Arabians and 
others, who had intermarried with Jews. In virtue 
of their blood and their religion the Samaritans 
claimed rights in the temple (Ezra 4; Neh. 2: 20, 
etc.). Their claims were repudiated by Zerubbabel 
and Ezra and Nehemiah. Later, the Samaritan 
“2 was built near Shechem (see John 4) in. rivalry. 

Thirteen years, before the lesson-incident Ezra had 
undertaken to stop the marriages of Jews with for- 
eigners. Apparently this had resulted in fighting, 
and the broken walls and burned gates of Jerusalein 
were a monument of the success of the Sanballat 
ae gt tg are these feeble Jews doing ? The 

rst of five non-consecutive sneering remarks, pre- 
sumably made at different times, but here reported 
together. — Zobiah the Ammonite: Several times 
mentioned as an associate of Sanballat. 

Verses 4-5.—It is a mistake to speak of this prayer 
as disconnected with the narrative, A brilliant young 
man like Nehemiah does not like to be ridiculed. 
The sneers cut the more keenly because, to all ap- 
yemenes, they were not altogether ill-grounded. 

ery likely he kept his face, and did not tell his as- 
sociates how he felt, but it was safe to tell God. 
Perhaps you disapprove the imprecation, while you 
note that it was not unprovoked. 

Verse 6.—A// the wall was joined together : They 
had begun to build new wall in the broken places, so 
that the whole was continuous.— Unto the half: 
There was at least a partly built wall at all points. 

Verses 7-9.—They ,were very wroth; and they 
conspired: They saw that they would have to do 
something more serious than cracking jokes. And 
the time for them to interfere was before the wall 
got much higher. 

Verses 10-12.—Discouragements from three points 
of view.-,/udah said: The initial burst of enthusi- 
asm over, they are discouraged because the work is 
so dreadfully hard.—Our adversaries said: The 
neighboring Jews would report to Nehemiah, and of 
course he employed detectives so far as he needed 
them. From the point of view of their adversaries 
the builders had no chance at all,—7he Jews who 
dwelt by them... said: These pessimistic friends 
were the most discouraging of all.—Came: Came 
bringing supplies for sale, or came in detachments to 
take part in the work.—Zen times they said to us, 
They will be upon us from all places whither ye 
may turn: Compare text and margin. Ten differ- 
ent times these people brought word that there would 
soon be an attack from all directions at once. 

Verse 15.— When our enemies heard: Heard that 
the Jews were aware of their plans. They failed of 
making their attack a surprise—apparently failed 
several times; and finally they quit. For some 
reason they were not willing to fight in the open. 

Verse 16.—Ha/f: That is, a part of them, not nec- 
essarily an even half.—My servants: His personal 
retinue. The details that follow show leadership, 


resulting in confidence and plucky work. 

Verse 23.—A man his weapon the water: Or‘ A 
man his sending the water.” 
and the meaning is a guess. 


Ausurn, N. Y. 


The clause is obscure. 
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Religion and Efficiency 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


EHEMIAH is aloud protest against the idea that 
religion and business efficiency are incompati- 
ble, hy oe of Soares are inconsistent 

with success in ca’ ng through great enterprises. 

Having secured a brief vacation from his duties as 
King Artaxerxes’ cupbearer, and a firman appoint- 
ing bis civil governor of Jerusalem, Nehemiah lost 
no time in making his way to the ‘ city of his fathers’ 
sepulchres,” He slips into the city unobserved, and 
rests for three days—he had journeyed nearly 1,000 
miles, and was tired. 

Then, refreshed, he begins that remarkable under- 
taking which saved Jerusalem and the Jewish state. 
And the note of efficiency was in all he did. 

1, First, he made a personal survey of the work to 
be done. Going out with a few men of his retinue, 
by night,—and even his servants did not know what 
the night-ride was for,—he went round the south 
side of erusalem, first on horseback, and then 

where the débris was so terrible that he could no 
onger ride) on foot,—that he might see for himself 
the actual state of affairs and task to be accom- 
plished. Note this: for inefficiency is first vague- 
ness and inaccuracy, and the unwarrantable reliance 
on second-hand testimony. 

2. Fortified now by first-hand knowledge of the 
facts, he summons the leaders of the ple, and in- 
spires them by a rousing call to join Aim in rebuild- 
ing the wall, ‘Come and let ws build.” He backs 
his call by announcing his commission from King 
Artaxerxes. The effect was electric. The princes 
at once were aroused: ‘‘let us rise up and build!” 
Right through the whole undertaking Nehemiah re- 
mained the inspirer and heartener of his fellow- 
workers. Disheartenment came from this quarter 
and from that: now from the threats of enemies 
without, now from terror and disaffection within. 
Nehemiah never lost courage, but dispensed it. ‘‘ Be 
not afraid !" he would say; ‘‘ remember the Lord !” 
(What a rally for a timid and disheartened soul : 
**remember the Lord!”) Who is the successful 
man? Very generally, he is simply the man whose 
heart is high, who believes, and hopes, and has 
pireagth and courage to spare for others. 

3. Almost by a miracle the chaotic and apathetic 
people of Jerusalem fall into line to take up, each 

up by itself, the different portions of the work. 

ehemiah tells us nothing of the work he did in ar- 
ranging all this division of labor; for his notes are 
written so as to emphasize (every generous com- 
maander does this) the hearty co-operation of all 
classes ot his fellow-workers. After that night-ride, 
when he had taken in the work as a whole, he must 
have mentally apportioned its parts (for the circuit of 
the walls must be built everywhere at ~~ ; and his 
commanding personality did the rest. From high 
priest to goldsmith and merchant every caste and 
class joined heartily in the work. 

We can see, however, the principle of the division. 
Each was to repair ‘‘ over against his own house,” 
so that there was an appeal not only to patriotism, 
but to the lawful motives of emulation, and of desire 
for a memorial of one’s personal work. 

And yet, with all this division of labor, Nehemiah 
saw toit that there should be no sense of isolation on 
the part of the workers (v. 19) such as might have in- 
duced terror or loss of heart. In this fine combina- 
tion of an inclusive view and sense of the task as a 
whole, with an instinct for the value of a just division 
of labor, Nehemiah is the ideal captain of industry. 

4. Chapter 5 tells us how this great leader appre- 
.. ciated the moral conditions of successful co-operation 
“in great enterprises. The Jewish aristocracy had 
renewed their ancient evil practise of oppressing the 
poor exacting sinfully high interest on money ad- 
vanced to pay the imperial taxes, and even to buy 
the necessaries of life. The excitement of the re- 
building of the walls and the concourse of ple in 
the city brought to violent expression the bitter re- 
sentment of the oppressed. A dangerous riot is im- 
minent, and Nehemiah’s whole enterprise in peril. 
But the danger calls out the very best in Nehemiah. 
First, he quietly (§ : 7)thinksout the situation. Then 
he fearlessly takes the people’s side: rebukes the 
nobles, appeals to their better selves, and so wins 
them that they voluntarily surrender and abandon 
their usury. But better than rebuke and appeal is 
the a of the governor himself. He has clean 
hands. e has exacted neither money nor corn 
since he became governor; he has refused to domi- 
neer or to allow his retainers to domineer over the 
people; he has bought no land, sought no profit; on 
the contrary he has, while absorbed in the work of re- 
building, kept open house and dispensed lavish hos- 
pitality ; he has been the selfless servant of his 

ple, and has shared their labor and hardship. 
ere surely is the king among men; the born leader 
of the people; not their master, but their collabora- 
tor, resigning rigs that he may come nearer to his 
people in the performance of duties: There are few 
more fascinating * types of Christ * as buildereof the 
Divine Kingdom than this shrewd, honest, unselfish 
Persian governor of Jerusalem. 
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5. And, back of all, as the secret and symbol of his 
efficiency, is his attitude to the enemies without. 
The work is menaced b 
and his friends. Nehem 
they ‘*‘ make their penges unto their and set a 
watch against them day and night.” Prayer and 
watching: the consultation of the divine mind and 
the alertest use of the human mind,—these are the 
twin secrets of the efficiency of Nehemiah. The har- 
mony and stability of the result prove that between 
the two elements—of watching and prayer—there is 
no discord. In both are forms of intentioned 
honor of the God who lives within us. 


MontTrREAL, Can. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


LL they revive the stones out of the heaps of 
rubbish, seeing they are burned? (v.2.) The 
blocks of hewn limestone belonging to demul- 

ished houses had so far been made friable and brittle 
by heat as to be considered unfit for further use. 

ey regarded the feeble Jews as either ignorant of 
this fact or indifferent to it. 

Tf a fox go up, he shall break down their stone 
wail(v. 3). The reference is to the walls of a vine- 

ard rising row behind row on the terraced slope. 

hese low walls, three to four feet high, are built of 
undressed stones set in the common earth of the vine- 
yard without any plaster. For the sake of greater 
stability, these walls usually slope backward a little 
toward the hillside. Jackals, crossing the vineyard 
in search of grapes, often loosen some of the stones 
as they leap and scramble over the walls. If a mere 
fox could do this, how could Nehemiah’s rustic bar- 
ricade withstand the assault of armed men. 

The strength of the bearers of burdens is decayed, 
and there is much rubbish (vy. 10). In removing the 
rubbish, Nehemiah’s workmen broke up the hard soil 
with the pickaxe, and with a broad, heavy, short- 
handled hoe filled the gravel into a basket, which 
was carried on the back or hip-joint of the laborer. 
In the absence of truck or rail for transporting the 
ee all the strain came upon the bearers of 

urdens. 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoyprt. 
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Hinderers and Helpers 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


O-DAY, as in the time of Nehemiah, men are 
divided into two classes with reference to the 
upbuilding of the church and the kingdom of 

God. There are the hinderers and there are the 
helpers. Some would include a third class, the idlers, 
but they are in reality hinderers, 

So long as Christians are making no progress, or 
there seems no hope of ultimate success, the enemies 
of Christ are content toleavethem alone; but as soon 
as the strength of the church or the mission begins 
to be evident, then there is arow. ‘The enemies who 
have been at odds among themselves come together 
in a new conspiracy. First they begin to slander 
and to mock and discredit the strength of the church; 
then they try to frighten the defenders into thinking 
that they and their homes are in danger; then they 
endeavor to bring confusion into the camp of workers 
by discouraging them and creating disputes; next 
they seek to take the workers by surprise or to de- 
stroy the work by stealth and subterfuge. It is only 
as a last resort that they will come out into open 
battle. This is the story repeated over and over 
again in the efforts to build up the kingdom of God. 
The grafters and saloon-keepers at home, the hea- 
then priests and leaders, employ the same tactics as 
those of Sanballat and Tobiah. Recently in China a 
new secret society was formed, in the. province of 
Kiang-si, called the Schinta-fui. (‘‘ Fighters of the 
Spirit”), who were banded we ag? to destroy all 
missionaries and their work. Only the protection of 
God and the prompt action of the government pre- 
vented a massacre. 

Nehemiah shows us how to withstand these as- 
saults: Pray to God, prepare for the defense, be 
watchful, organize, and go on with the work unceas- 
ingly. United prayer, watchfulness, and labor is the 
way to overcome united opposition. Nothing can 
prevent progress if Christians are not afraid, but re- 
member the Lord and have a mind to work. None 
are exempt. Each has some duty to perform. With 
such helpers success is sure. When a bishop asked 
a missionary in China, ‘‘ How many native Christian 
workers are there in your mission?” he replied, 
** Three thousand.”” ‘‘ No,” said the bishop, ‘‘I did 
not ask the number of converts, but of native mis- 
sionary workers."" The missionary answered, ‘I 
understood, but all of our converts are workers.” 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Brains.— 7he —— had a mind towork (v.6). See 
that you put the emphasis on “mind.” Genius is 
the capacity for work. Nehemiah brought no new 
ae He and fos megreeese. _ turn to 
our dictionary : 8, ill see what 
t mean. The Jews had the “mind” because they 
had got back their religion. Your Jerusalem will 
built when you get re nanda‘ mind.” S > 
trowels, prayers, these are the tools. Watch, pray, 


fight, work, these make the four-horse team that was 
on the Men who succeed have the mind to 
- work, Neither club it nor card it. I asked a great 


steel man how a certain young business man was 
getting along. ‘* Not very well, I guess ; my women 

say they meet him at card jes.” ‘* What 
has that to do with it?” I inquired. ‘‘ Any fellow who 
has ‘time to burn’ cutting cards with a lot of idle 
women will never cut much ice,” replied old hard- 
headed Millions (Phil. 2:5; John 5: 7). 


Eyes.— We made our prayer unto our God, and set 
a watch (v.9). Recipe for success: When you come 
home have a closet where you go and tell the day 
over to God. When the closet-door is ned set a 
watch upon the Sanbailat ‘‘A” gang, which will be 
‘*laying for you,”—Arabians, Ammonites, Ashdo- 
dites. hich being interpreted, Lust, Lying, and 
Laziness. The Christian business man prays for his 
business and keeps men on the road. I never 
pepe a day without consulting my Silent Partner, but 
eep right on advertising. saw a ‘**Day and 
Night” bank recently. They want to catch all that 
og All men who do things are Day and Nighters. 
e ‘‘old man” never stops work when the whistle 
blows. That is how he advanced from water boy to 
*‘old man.” If I stop work at six when the whis- 
tle blows I would get but little done. These notes 
and a lot more things are all done between whistles 
and on waits. All worth while things that God orders 
have to be watched (1 Cor. 10 : 12; Prov. 28 : 26). 


** Spunk.”’"— There is mutch rubbish... we are not 
able (v. 10). ‘No, siree, it can’t be done” is as 
familiar on the sidewalks of Coatesville as ‘‘we are 
not able” was upon the walls of Jerusalem, ‘That is 
why our steel mills are hunting. Nehemiah men right 
now. Ten to twenty thousand a year, Preacher 
Swain says he heard the locomotive say, as it started 
up the hill with the train, ‘‘ l-think-I-can,” ‘‘ I-think- 
I-can,” ‘* I-think-I-can,” etc., and when it came to 
the top it slowed down with *‘ I-knew-I-could,” * I- 
knew-I-could;” ‘‘I-knew-I-could.” That’s locomo- 
motive faith ! (Mark 9: 23.) Mr. Schwab was one 
day showing me over Homestead. Said he, ‘‘ We 
broke the record in the big mill last week. Every-- 
body said we couldn't, but I knew we could.” Loco- 
motive faith: ‘‘I-knew-I-could.” That is why 
Charley Schwab became one of Mr, Carnegie’s 
** young partners.” Rubbish, to be sure. I was at 
the South African diamond mines last week (mov- 
ing pictures, one dollar per lecture), and you just 
ought to see the tons of ‘‘ rubbish” for a few drops of 
sparkle. In most things a little strength, but much 
rubbish. These notes. Ourtalk. Ourselves. The 
rubbish in the mine doesn’t prevent the gem, nor the 
rubbish in the man, the jewel (Mal. 3 : 17). 


Sting.—/ set there the people... with their swords 
(v. 13), I think right away of our little friends the bees, 
every one working away, with that sword of his ever 
ready for service. ‘This is why that part of the gar- 
den along the fence where the hives are is the most 
t on the farm. I have never seen a 
chicken-fight, cat-fight, dog-fight, boy-fight, or any 
other rumpus over near the honey factory. ‘This is 
the argument for the Dreadnaughts. What do -you 
think about it? (Matt. 26:52.) We got some good 
fighting ships a while ago, and the first thing we 
knew we were fighting poor old Spain. The fellow 
with a. gun sooner or later hurts something—maybe 
himself. Yet readiness halts trouble, 


Fun.—Zvery one unto his work (y.15). What day 
is the happiest day ina life? I knew you fellows in 
the back- row would say ‘‘ wedding day ”—but you 
are wrong. It is THE FIRST PAY DAY. Real mouey 
for real work, I well.remember mine. Machinist 
cub. Three dollars for the first week of serious work. 
I have never been so rich any time since. Yes, I 
** blew it all in” down town that very night. It was 
the greatest night of my life. I took all the girls for 
soda water and ice cream, macaroons and kisses ! 


-God has made his world on that plan: happy when 


we work. Alas, the man who doesn’t love his work. 
They were building the stone mansion next door. 
The most interested and happiest man was Nattie ! 
Said I one day, ‘* She is beginning to look like some- 
thing, Nattie.” ‘*Say, boss, we sure am a linin’ er 
Nattie was the colored mortar 
mixer. hey had fun in Jerusalem that day too. 
Just as great as in Baltimore and in San Francisco in 
this generation. Goud has coupled joy and work to- 
gether. That is why we must labor to unlock the 


universe for ourselves though he reveals us heaven 
(2 Cor. 6: 1; 1 Cor. 3: 9). 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 





LESSON FOR DEC. 3 (Neh. 4) 


Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Eleven stereographs are to be used with 
the lessons of the fourth quarter ; price, $1.84. 
Those who own the 1910 material need 
order only eight; price, $1.34. Less than 


four stereogr: in one order are 20cents each, 
cents each. Postage or ex- 

ee is Orders may be sent to The 
sunday 1 ‘Vimes Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


\NE of the Jerusalem landmarks of par- 
ticular importance to the wall-builders 
was alarge spring or public well down 

at the southern base of Ophel, close by where 
our map shows the number 43. It is not to- 
day included within the city walls, but it had 
been included in old times, and it was one 
of the places which Nehemiah meant to make 
secure, His second chapter of records (vs. 
12-55) tells how he went around there in- 
specting the condition of things. Nehemiah 
called the reservoir ‘‘the King’s pool,’”’ 
Remember, as you look at the map, that 
Nehemiah’s wall extended irregularly much 
farther southward than the present wall, and 
took in that reservoir, 

Tf you stand to-day at the spot marked 43, 
and look south over the space included between 
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those two spreading lines, you have directly 
before you the very reservoir for whose pro- 
tection the wall-builders took special pains. 
Yon find yourself almost on the brink of a 
deep. oblong pool twenty by fifty feet in size, 
walled with rough stones, among which vines 
and little bushes are growing, At the pres- 
ent time the water is so contaminated by 
sewage that it is not fit to drink, but in Ne- 
hemiah’s day Jerusalem housekeepers placed 
their main dependence on it for family sup- 

lies.. It was of the utmost importance to 

ave the city wall and the ‘‘ fountain’’ gate 
near here strengthened, so that enemies 
could not control so important a water-supply. 
Chapter three tells. (v. 15) what man was ap- 
pointed to be responsible for repairing the 
stone-work that walled in this reservoir, and 
for making the nearest city gate particularly 
secure, 

Many of the tired workers spoken of in 
chapter 4, verse 10, without any doubt used 
to come to this pool for drinks of water, or 
have water drawn here by the women and 

if and carried to them where they were 
aboring. To-day you see stone steps lead- 
ing down to the water level. There must 
have been some such approach in the old 
times, though these stones you see now may 
not be the same ones that Nehemiah’s 
nei:shbors. trod. 

‘lo see the place as if you were personally 
on the spot, use a stereograph entitled ‘* The 
pool of Siloam, outside of Jerusalem.” 


< 
The Iustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptanc* of material, and the 

* year’s Salen calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


** I’m as Big as It Is.""— Ze strong (Golden 
Text). I knew a little three-year-old girl 
who undertook to move a table which taxed 
ali her strength. After a long struggle, her 
mother said to her discouragingly, ‘‘ Baby, 
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you can’t move that table. It’s as big as 
you are.”’ ‘* Yes, I can,”’. was the undis- 

reply of the little girl, ‘I’m as big 
as it is.”"—William, J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 


N.Y. , From ¢ Marks of a Man, by 
Robert E., Speers: 

The Little ‘Place.— Watch ye 
(Golden Text). ‘*1t was such « tittle spot 


of ice I slipped on,’’ said the big, heavily- 
built man‘ who was laid up with a sprained 
ankle, ‘*I had come all the way down the 
other street that was so slippery to avoid a 
fall, and I turned up this other street, where 
the sidewalks looked good and clean and not 
at all dangerous, And I slipped on just a 
little strip of ice not six inches wide, where 
the water had trickled across the pavement. 
‘The late snow that was falling had covered 
it over, and before I knew it I was down,’’— 
Mary C. Wiley, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
From The Christian Observer. 


The Ev Grip.— So we duilt the 
wall (vy. 6). A negro preacher who was 
asked to define Christian perseverance an- 
swered, ‘‘It means firstly, to take hold; 
secondly, to hold on; thirdly and lastly, to 
nebber leave go.’’— Zhe Rev. C. H. Kilmer, 
Mecklenburg, N. Y. 


The Deacon’s Advice.— Ve made our 
prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
against them day and night, because of 
them (v. 9). We must watch as well as 
pray. C. R. Ross tells this story of a young 

estern farmer who used very often to visit 
the bar-room in the village nearhim, After 
he was converted rg signed @ tem- 

rance pledge he continued to tie his 

orse to the hotel man’s hitching post, A 
good old deacon noticed this, and said, 
**George, I am much older than you, and 
will be pardoned, I know, if I make a sug- 


| gestion out of my wider Christian experi- 


ence. No matter how strong you think you 
are, take my advice and at once change 
your hitching post.’’—A, M. Morton, Belle- 
ville, Ont. From Onward, 


Which Foot Was Tired.—Zvery one unto 
his work (v.15). A lady was watching a 
potter at his work. And she noticed that 
one foot was. kept with ‘‘ never-slackening 
speed turning his swift wheel round,’’ while 
the other rested patiently on the ground. 
When she said to him ina sympathetic tone, 
** How tired your foot must be!’’ the man 
raised his eyes and said: ‘* No, ma’am, it 
isn’t the foot that works that’s tired; it’s the 
foot that stands,’’—Mary £. Watson, Hart- 
Jord, Conn, 


What a Servant May Not Choose.— 
Half of my servants wrought in the word, 
and half of them held the spears (v. 16). At 
the Nashville Student Volunteer Convention, 
in 1906, Professor Erdman told of a wealthy 
American living in Paris who was induced 
by his friends to try to get an appointment 
from President Roosevelt as a member of the 
Ani¢rican Embassy in Paris, They said it 
would help him socially and give him more 
prestige. So he came to Washington, and 
when he had gained an audience with the 
President, he said: ‘‘I think that I could 
serve my country, perhaps, if I should have 
this appointment in Paris—.’’ But Mr. 
Roosevelt interrupted him with the words: 
‘* My young friend, a man desiring to serve 
his country does not begin by saying where 
he is going to serve.’’—/. Leshe Lobingier, 
Ocean Park, Cal. The prize for this week 
ts awarded to this illustration. 


+ 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
thou dost wonderfully enable thy children to 
show forth thy strength in their weakness. ‘Thou 
dost use instruments that we would never 
choose, for thou art pose. even upon such as 
we are to do service in thy kingdom. Oh, what 
rubbish binders thee in thy.restoring of life and 
power to those who come but slowly into whole- 

earted service for thee! How easily we are 
—" by the world’s scorn of our inability! 

fay we, in prayer, find courage for the impos- 
sible task, which the world would not undertake! 
Let no fear.of difficulties hinder us from sturdy, 
God-reliant, ying: 4 and may we so dis- 
trust our own strength that thy power may have 
full sway and out-working through us. In Jesus’ 
name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—What are these feeble 
Jews doing? Only building walls where 
ruin and rubbish and hostile neighbors say it 
shall not bé done. What are these singing 
Christians doing, out there in the arena of 





the Coliseum at Rome, while the lions leap 
toward them? Only bearing witness to the 
love of Jesus Christ, faithful to him, while 
friends and neighbors desert them and count 
them insane. And what is that boy on the 
corner doing, as he faces the other fellows 
who are laughing at him? Only daring to 
say that because he has become a Christian 
he will no longer join with them in the 
wrong-doing that has made the crowd a ter- 
ror to the neighborhood. Oh, but if you will 
look around you, you’ll see every day the 
signs of the same Spirit that sti in Nehe- 
miah, moving in the hearts of brave folk to- 
day. Brave decause of that Presence in their 
lives, weak and feeble without Him. Brave 
in spite of natural weakness, and brave clear 
through. ‘That splendid Golden Text let us 
recite together. 





WATCH 
STAND FAST 
BE STRONG 











Yes, there are enemies to the soul-life. 
Look out forthem, Watch! And the dan- 
ger of yielding is so real, Stand fast! 
And when things look dark—didn’t they 
look a little that way for Nehemiah ?—be 
strong! The same man who wrote those 
inspired and inspiring words, wrote an ex- 
planation of why he was sure strength could 
be his as needed. ‘‘I can do all things,’’ 
Paul said,—and will you finish the verse ? 
Yes, ‘‘through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.’’ Is he not the same ‘strong Son of 
God ’’ to-day? Let us pray. 


“ 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘‘ Fight the good fight with all thy might."’ 
‘* Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 

** Work, for the night is coming.” 

‘** Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 

‘* Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

‘* The Church's one foundation." 

** Gloriaus things of thee are spoken."’ 

‘* Encamped along the hills of light."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 48 : 7-12 (102 : 1-3). 
Psalm 102 : 9-16 (204 : 1-4). 
Psalm 31 : 16-19 (65 : I- 

Psalm 147 : 1-8 (320 : 1-3). 
Psalm 125 : 1-5 (271 : 1-4). 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association , and approved by the American 
Section of the Canecantinnel Lanta Committee.) 
M.-—Neh. 4: 1-23. . Nehemiah Rebuilds the 

Wall of Jerusalem. , 
T.—Neh. 2: 9-20. . Nehemiah’s Proposal to 
Rebuild. 
W.—Neh. 3: 1-32 . The Method of Rebuilding. 
‘I.—Neh. 5: 1-19. . The Cry of the Poorer 


People. 

F.—Josh. 1: 1-9. .An Exhortation to be of 
Good Courage. 

S.—2 Sam. 10: 6-14. . Determining to Play 
the Man. 


S.—Rom. 8 : 26-39. 
is against us ?-”’ 


. “ If God is for us, who 





Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.— God helps those who 
trust in him, 

‘The lesson story shows that because 
Nehemiah prayed and trusted God, God 
helped Nehemiah to direct the building of 
the wall until it was finished. (Use parts of 
chapter 3 with chapter 4. 

Shorten the Golden Text to the three 
couplets: ‘* Watch ye, stand fast, be strong.’’ 
Children know only one meaning for ‘‘quit,’’ 
which would leave just the opposite impres- 
sion from the one desired. ose builders 
were not ‘‘ quitters,’’ 

Before the Lesson.—Show pictures of the 
last two lessons, recalling how God heard 
and answered the prayers of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah for a safe journey to Jerusalem. Ask 
some of the children to repeat a favorite 
prayer. 

Review.—Nehemiah had come to Jerusa- 
lem to do a hard piece of work, and he knew 
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that God must help him to do it. After his 
night ride around the wall, he knew how 
much rubbish must be cleared away, and 
how much work must be done to build a 
new wall, He wanted every man to help, 
so he said, ‘Come, let us build up. the 
wall.’’ Nehemiah told how kind the kin 
had been to let him come, and how God 
given him a safe journey. Then the le 
said, ‘* Let us rise up and build.’’ Nehe- 
miah answered, ‘‘The God of heaven will 
help us, therefore we, his servants, will arise 
and build’? (2 : 20). 

Approach.—Nearly all children have seen 
ruins of buildings destroyed by fire. Suggest 
some in your locality. ey can understand 
the trouble of clearing away the rubbish be- 
fore rebuilding can be done, (A confused 

ile of blocks on the table or sandboard may 
illustrate. Later these may be built into a 
wall. ) 

Lesson Story.—-Nehemiah knew that ‘‘many 
hands make fight work,’’ so he divided the 


work, and asked every man to work on the- 


part of the wall nearest to his home, Many 
gates were needed, so Nehemiah chose the 
places for these, and the wall was built solid 
between, The gates had different names: 
fountain-gate, sheep-gate, horse-gate, fish- 
gate, corner-gate, water-gate, east-gate, old- 
gate, valley-gate, etc. ile some men set 
up the gates, others worked between the 
gates as close together as they could. Rich 
and poor hel In some places they 
built the wall higher for watch towers. Ne- 
hemiah directed the work. 

But they had their troubles besides clear- 
ing away rubbish and building. As soon as 
the new wall began to show, enemies round 
about were angry and tried to stop the 
building. At first they made fun, and called 
out, ** Do they think they can use stones 
(to build a wall) out of those heaps of rub- 
bish that were burned?’’ One man said, 
** If a fox should run over their stone-wal] 
it would fall down.” 

The builders kept right on, for they had a 
mind to work, Nehemiah prayed for God’s 
help. Before long the lower part of the 
wall was joined together all around the city, 
and it was half as high as needed, I think 
Nehemiah often encouraged the builders, 
saying, ‘* Watch ye, stand fast, be strong.’’ 
Every man did his best; out of the old rub- 
bish a strong wall began to show. 

By that time the enemies decided to come 
and fight to stop the building. Nehemiah 
prayed again for God’s help, and set watch- 
men day and night to give warning if the 
enemies came near. A few workers became 
discouraged because there was so much rub- 
bish to clear away and so much work to be 
done, Nehemiah cheered them on. He 
chose some of the people to be soldiers on 
guard behind the walls, ready with swords 
and spears, bows and arrows, to protect the 
others who were working. (Show to-day’s 
picture, helping the children to find the de- 
tails. ) 

Nehemiah said, ‘‘ Be not afraid: remem- 
ber the Lord who is great; he is ready to 
help us.’’ ‘Fhe work went on, the wall grew 
higher and stronger ; everybody who worked 
kept some sort of weapon beside him—to 
use quickly if needed. Nehemiah kept a 
trumpeter beside him, and promised to give 
a signal which all could hear if the enemies 
came near enough to fight. Nehemiah said: 
‘*The work is great, and we are separated 
around the wall; if you hear the trumpet 
pick up Peet weapons and gather to me ; our 
God will fight for us.’’ 

Nehemiah’s bravery encouraged the others. 
Each day they worked from sunrise until the 
stars came out. Nehemiah ordered that 
everybody should stay within the walls at 
night, near enough to hear Lis signals if they 
were needed suddenly. Nehemiah was so 
watchful that he and his guards did not un- 
dress, but slept in their clothes to be ready 
quickly. Nehemiah kept praying, and 
trusted God that the wall might be finished. 
The work went on, and in fifty-two days the 
wall was done, except setting up some of the 
gates. The people rejoiced and thanked 
God. 

Close by singing a building song, and give 
out to be copied or learned at home a verse 
of ‘* We are building day by day,’’ or, 

** Little builders all are we. 
Building for God's eye to see,” 
with the refrain, 
** Building, building every day ; 
Help us, Lord, to watch and iq 
rs. Kennedy, 


(Special Songs and Services by M 
two parts, each 45 cents, Wilde.) 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


How To BE STRONG GIRLS 
I. Watch ye. 
il. Stand fast in the faith. 
III. Quit you like men. 


HAT was the longest journey you ever 
took? Last Sunday we studied Ne- 
hemiah’s journey of four months. 

‘lo what place was he going? Who went 
with him? Iflow was he protected on his 
journey? In this way we recalled the last 
esson, to give us our connection, 

What secret ition did Nehemiah take 
when he reached Jerusalem? Why was it 
necessary that the walls should be rebuilt ? 
We recalled the hatred of Israel’s idolatrous 
neighbors because they had not been allowed 
to share the temple. We glanced through 
chapter 4 and noted that each man built 
‘*over against his own house,’’ Find in 
Nehemiah 3 : 12 some unusual builders. 
‘The girls noted the daughters of Shallum, 
We wondered how many girls there were, 
and just how they had helped, etc. At least 
we know they could not have helped had 
they not been—what kind of girls? Among 
other descriptive words ** strong ’? was men- 
tioned, They must have been strong in two 
ways,—in physique and in character. Which 
strength is greater? ‘The doctor sometimes 
gives a prescription to increase our physical 
strength, What a splendid thing it is to be 
a strong girl! Paul gives a prescription by 
which we can gain the des¢ strength, We 
found 1 Corinthians 16 : 13, and memorized 
it, The girls then wrote the outline on their 
papers. 

We discussed the value of watchfulness 
and its need among Nehemiah's builders, 
noting that strength without watchfulness 
was weakness. How did these men plan 
the watching and the work? What signal 
was arranged? Is. watching necessary for 

s also? Against what enemies are we to 
Ave prepared? Temptations generally come 
disguised, and‘ watchfulness will prevent a 
‘weak spot being taken bythe enemy. What 
‘did these men gain by watchfulness ? 

What was the second part in our prescrip- 
tion for strength ? Stand fast like an anchor 
holding a ship; stand fast like a man refus- 

_ing to leave his post of duty. I saw a tug 
of war recently, The boys on one side 
‘seemed much heavier than the other, and I 
‘felt sure this side would win, But when the 
tugging began, I saw the ‘‘anchor’’ boy on 
the light-weight side fairly dig his heels into 
‘the ground and hold his side steady. ‘The 
other ‘*anchor boy’”’ slid and his side lost 
the game. It was hard to hold then, but 
Nehemiah’s builders had to stand fast under 
much harder conditions. They held fast 
when the enemy made fun of their work. 
What did Sanballat say? It takes a strong 
girl to continue faithful when any one makes 
fun of ber work, What threats were then 
made? What was done as preparation ? 

How far had they now completed the work ? 
Why was the first half so easily done? Did 
it continue so? What new difficulty had 
Nehemiah to face? Some of his workers 
grew tired and discouraged. They forgot 
the third part of the prescription, ‘* Quit you 
like men’? When any new work is at- 
tempted, difficulties always present them- 
selves. Cowards are afraid to try; quit 
yourselves like men, Many may begin the 
work with you, but when real work and sac- 
rifice begin, they drop out. ‘These are 
***quitters,’? not men, What were the ex- 
cuses of Judah? Were they facts? Was 
that enough reason for not continiing their 
obedience? And what you do, do thor- 
oughly, Quit you like men, not like shirk- 


ers, What is the whole prescription? ‘Tell 
me three tests of this greatest strength. 
Girls, be strong for Jesus Christ. Quit 


you like men, Then in God’s record we 
shall read, ‘* Even as the daughters of Shal- 
lum is Hs their earthy father, so these girls 
have helped their heavenly Father, and quit 
themselves like men.”’ 

** Be strong ! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle ; face it. ‘Tis God's gift. 

Be strong !"" 

—MALTBIE D. BABCOCK. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Write from memory 1 Corinthians 16 : 13. 

Read Nehemiah 6 : 1-10. 
outside of Jerusalem tried to ‘cause Nehe- 
miah’s fall? What do you think of Nehe- 
miah’s answer in verse 3 ? 
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Read Nehemiah 6: 10-15. What dangers 
from enemies within the walls did Nehemiah 
meet ? 

Read Nehemiah 6: 15-19. What traitors 
were there the Jews? 

What made Nehemiah so brave? Read 
Psalm 27; memorize Psalm 27:1; mark 
Psalm 46 : 1. 

‘Read Nehemiah 6; 1-15. What effect 
will it havecif a leader is strong or weak ? 
If Nehentiah fails in courage, what will 

n? 
22ead Nehemiah 6 : 1-15. Prove from 
Nehemiah’s life that having a work to 
do will keeppeople out of much trouble. 
PHILaDELPuia. 


% 
Your. Class of Boys 
And One-New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


ELL the boys that the first part of the 
exercises will consist of three ad- 
dresses. You will have asked three 

boys'to prepare themselves to stand before 
the ciass and give one-minute speeches. 
‘The subjects will be Nehemiah’s Prayer 
(chap. 1), Nehemiah’s Request (chap. 2: 
1-8), and Nehemiah’s Journey and Arrival 
(chap. 2 : 9-18). 

This being accomplished, ask the bo 
what éhing the lesson is about. A wall. 
Ask them to name all the famous walls they 
can, The wall of China, of Rome, Troy, 
Athens, London, Jericho, Nineveh. Why 
was the wall of Jerusalem more important 
than all these? use it surrounded and 
proiected the city most important for the 
civilization and growth of mankind. The 
size of a city does not determine its im- 
portance—or of a wall, or of a man, 

This Week’s Novelty.—A week in ad- 
vance ask the boys to bring to this recitation 
cubes of wood two inches in each direction, 
covering them with stone-colored paper. 


You will need about two dozen, so you will |, 


ask the boys to bring one or two or more 
apiece, according to the number in your class. 
Make sure during the week that the boys are 
cutting out the blocks. Tell them that the 
blocks are to build a wall, and that each is 
to get ready to name his block or blocks by 
stating for each of them one thing: done by 
Nehemiah or his people to strengthen the 
wall of Jerusalem, They should make a list 
of these deeds, so as to be able to name what 
has not been already named by other pupils. 

By the way, I hope that.all the readers of 
this departnrent read it at least one week in 
advance, so as: to be able to carry out such 
suggestions as the above on the Sunday 
previous to the teaching of the lesson, If 
you are reading this too late for that, you 
must prepare the blocks yourself, or make 
use of stone building-blocks. ~ But the latter 
will probably be too small to be effective. 

Take to the class.some oblong pieces of 
gummed — Build the wall on your 
table as the boys contribute the blocks, one 
atatime. Print a label for each block as 
the pupil tells what it stands for, and stick 
this label on the ‘‘stone.’? The labels may 
read about as follows: Investigation (refer- 
ring to chap. 2 : 12-15), Counsel (2: 16-18), 
Decision (2+: 18), Organization (chap. 3), Co- 
operation (chap..3), Personal Work (chap. 3), 
Zeal (4:6), Prayer (4 : 9), Watchfulness 
(4 : 9), Continuance (4 : 9), Courage (4: 13, 
i4), Readiness~(4 : 16-18).- Of course you 
will need to suggest some of these, and many 
of the one-word condensations. 

Pause here, and, using a blackboard or a 
large sheet of paper, make a list of what they 
had to contend against: Ruins, Rubbish, 
Stagnation, Disorganization, Enemies, Ridi- 
cule, Discouragement, Fear. Draw these 
from the pupils ‘so far as you can, and place 
them in a column. Set opposite these, in a 
parallel column, what they conquered these 
difficulties with’: (, 2) their hands, (3) Ne- 
hemiah’s fresh spirit, (4) Nehemiah’s leader- 
ship, (5) Prayer, (6) Zeal, (7) Progress, (8) 
Trust in “ 

Tell the boys that they also are building 
such a wall as this in their lives—the wall of 
their characters, which (in Christ) will be 
their defense against all enemies that can 
really hurt them. Ask the boys what stones 
they are to build into this wall, if they are 
to be manly and successful like Nehemiah, 


, and to dwell inside the wall safely and pros 
What enemies | 


perously. ; 
The boys, still building on Nehemiah’s 
wall, will add the rest of the blocks they 


them with a quality suggested “ 
or by some question: that-you. wil 
as: What will you need to help when 
you make failures? Persistence. t will 
you need when you are in doubt and per- 
plexity? Wisdom. What will you need 
when you are lonely? F i What 
will you need when you lack wisdom? The 
Bible. What when you grow weary? 
Christ’s strength, when you are 
ar yd Christ’s purity. 


the pupil 
ask, such 


lesson may well be closed with a brief | as 


prayer, something like the following, which 
the Loys, bowing their heads, will repeat 
after you, bit by- bit: ‘* Dear Saviour, we 
y thee to build for us the wall of our 
es; may we let thee keep out of it what- 
ever would weaken it; may. we let thee put 
into it all that will strengthen it; wilt thou 
build it so firmly that no enemy can harm it, 
and may we march on to fight thy battles in 
the world, in thy strength and for thy sake. 
Amen,” 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Nehemiah 5. Why was it wro 

for the Jews to take usury from other Jews 
How did Nehemiah show his unselfishness ? 
Read Nehemiah 6. In what three ways did 
Nehemiah’s enemies to stop his work on 
the wall? How did Nehemiah meet these 
attempts? What is the lesson for us? 


Boston. 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How Nehemiah Inspired His Jewish 
Countrymen for the Task of Rebuild- 
ing the Walls of Jerusalem 
(Nehemiah 2:9 to 5:19; 

445 B.C.) 

CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


ITH a chosen band of kinsmen and 
friends and numerous - attendants 

(4 : 23) and escorted by a-troop of 
Persian horse (2:9), Nehemiah set forth 
from Susa with the least possible delay, The 
journey, made .easy by the -royal port 
(2:9), was safe and speedy. The va 7 
bearer. and favorite of the great king couk 
count everywhere on a welcome. 
But not among those who recognized in 
his coming the probable termination of the 
freedom to pillage and plunder the Jews 
which they had enjoyed, and of the aspira- 
tions to alliance which some of them had 
cherished, was this welcome felt. Three 


men in particular are mentioned who repre- |- 


sented a spirit of hostility.: -Between them 
and Nehemiah this feeling of repulsion 
seemed almost instinctive. - He and they 
represented opposing ideals, One or the 
other would have to give way. These were 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem. Chief 
among them was Sanballat, a Samaritan 
leader of much authority. The others repre- 
sented the Ammonites and the Arabs—all 
united in the desire to prevent any reinstate- 
ment of Jerusalem in her old place of power. 
‘They wanted to prevent Judah from becom- 
ing independent. It was a well conceived 
policy and they were wholly unscrupulous in 
pushing it. They had beaten Ezra: the 
question was whether Nehemiah could make 
headway against them. 

Follow Nehemiah’s vivid story of his 
method of meeting opposition or difficulty. 
Any one less resourceful than he or less ex- 
perienced in dealing with men might well 
have failed, but Nehemiah had been dealing 
with tricky° men all his official life. He 
handled his enemies, for the most part, as 
well as his supporters, with fine judgment. 
He seems, in comparison with their clumsy 
intriguing, a past master in diplomacy, 
The foes without would have given him little 
trouble had it not been that many influential 
men in Judah were their allies and secretly 
promoted their designs. As Hunter says, 
**To walk among pitfalls, to be surrounded 
with treachery, to be wounded in the house 
of his friends, was Nehemiah’s bitter experi- 
euce for many a long year. Under this 
severe test, he showed rare qualities of pa- 
tience and self-command; and-in wariness, 
keenness of insight, resource, proved himself 
throughout more than a match for any com- 
bination of his enemies.” 

What was Nehemiah’s. first move, on his 
arrival at Jerusalem? (2: 11-16.) Whydid 
he need-to make this inspection so secretly ? 
What effect: did the night journey have upon 





him and his policy ? 


have brought, and you will label each of! By what iwo—arguments-.did Nehemiah 
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arouse the citizens of Jerusalem to begin the 

work of building ? 

_ What scheme did Nehemiah adopt, as re- 

lated in chapter 3, by. which he induced the 
to bend their utmost efforts to the 

work ? 

In what three ways did Nehemiah use his 
personal wealth to give himself popularity 
and influence with his countrymen? See 
Nehemiah 5 : 14, 15 and 5:17, 18. He 
did not exact from the e his legal dues 
i or because of their poverty, and 
yet he lived in princely state and entertained 
on a grand scale. He kept up the same pri- 
vate generosity (§ : 10) that had distin ed 
him at court (5 : 8). 

When the wall-building was planned, what 
was the attitude (2 : 19) of the adversaries, 
and how did Nehemiah (2 : 20) answer their 
jibes? Later on, when the walls actually 

gan to rise, what feeling took possession 
(4: 1) of Sanballat? How did he and To- 
biah try to discourage the workers (4 : 2, 3)? 
Does verse 4 indicate that Nehemiah’s tem- 
per was at the boiling point? 

What was Sanballat’s next move ? (4: 7, 8.) 
Notice that the confederacy formed included 
Philistines and the countrymen of Tobiah 
andGeshem. It seems a very bold action, in 
view of Nehemiah’s relationshipwith the great 
king, and shows the desperation of Sanballat. 
What two means of defense did Nehemiah 
adopt? (v. 7.) What a winning combina- 
tion prayerfulness and ision have made 
ever since the days of Cromwell and earlier ! 
What two causes for discouragement arose 
among Nehemiah’s own people? Their 
complaints must have intensified Nehemiah’s 
burdens. He had to maintain a bold front 
to his foes and furnish at the same time cour- 
age and resourcefulness to his own people. 
Verse 13 is a little obscure; but seems to 
mean that Nehemiah arranged his armed 
detachments under the protection of the wall 
so as to protect the open spaces. What a 
stirring appeal he made to them! They had 
four great motives for fighting to the last. 

The enemies were quite surprised at this 
| exhibition of resourceful courage. Appa- 
rently the Samaritan army did not advance, 
and the work went’ on. Bat it continued 
under a sét of niilitary regulations.’ Nehe- 
miah organized his forces admirably, both 
for alert defense and for efficient building. 

There was need for haste. - Possession is 
nine points of the law, and the completed 
wall would be an argument of great stréngth 
and permanence. What was the length of 
a day’s work? (4: 21.) What other’ facts 
indicated the intensity of the work? (4 : 22, 
23.) 
The fifth chapter gives an illustration of 
Nehemial’s leadership. He discovered that 
the wealthier Jews had taken advantage of 
the poverty of their countrymen to reduce 
them to absolute beggary. The poor hdr- 
vests had made it more and more difficult for 
the rank and file of the little farmers to pay 
their taxes, They had been forced to 
mortgage their fields and homes. Their 
wealthier countrymen had taken full advan- 
tage of this opportunity to charge them usu- 
rious interest and to obtain possession of 
their property. Thus many of the ter 
Jews had been reduced to virtual slavery, 
and were desperate. 

This want of generosity or fellow-feeling 
in the face of a common foe excited Nehe- 
miah’s indignation. To make money out of 
a fellow-countryman’s need was repellent to 
the Jewish conscience and bere d to the 
spirit of the Law. He proposed that they 
all cease to take interest-money.. By what 
measures did Nehemiah carry his proposition 
through to success? How otherwise did he 
show his generosity to his people ? 

Nehemiah’s Preliminary Survey. What 
was its pu ? Why was it done in secret? 
What was the outcome ? 

The Building\of the Wall. What three 
arguments aroused the ardor of the citizens ? 
What was the plan of operation ? 

The Opposition a the Trio, Who were 
the three leaders of the opposition? Notice 
the stages of their growing determination. 
How did Nehemiah neutralize their activity? 

Nehemiah’s Strategy and Leadership: 
Give instances of his generalship. What 
was the secret or secrets of his successful 
leadership ? 


Booxs THaT May Be UsED. 
Hunter’s ‘After the Exile’? (Vol. II, 


chaps. 6 and 7) gives the most vivid traverse 
of these chapters in print. For interesting 


and valuable notes no commentary surpasses 
Bishop Ryle’s ** Ezra and Nehemiah ”’ in the 
Cambridge Bible Series. 





The histories of 





























LESSON FOR DEC. 3 (Neh. 4) 


Kent and Wade and the forceful remarks of 
Smith in his ‘* Jerusalem ’’ (Vol. II) are very 
helpful. Likewise a constant consultation of 
a good Bible Dictionary in regard to each 
character mentioned will be worth while. 
But Nehemiah’s vivid narrative is in little 
need of comment or paraphrase. 


Dai_ty Home WorkK ON THE Next LEsson. 


The lesson for December 10 covers Nehe- 
miah 6; 1107253 12327 to 13:34.) 

Monday.—Read Nehemiah 2 : 10, 18-20; 
4: 1-5. ehemiah’s three sturdy enemies, 
and how by ridicule they tried to discourage 
the plan to build the wall. 

Tuesday.— Read Nehemiah 4 : 7-9; 6 : 1-9. 
How these men tried in turn by force of 
arms, by treachery, and by accusation of 
high treason to compel Nehemiah to aban- 
don the enterprise. 

Wednesday.—Read Nehemiah 6 : 10-19. 
How they hired prophets to try to persuade 
Nehemiah to protect himself in illegal ways, 
and made use of treacherous insiders, but all 
to no avail. 

ay.—Read Nehemiah 7 : 1-5 and 
11: 1-37 The details of the measures 
taken by Nehemiah to govern, protect, and 
populate the walled city, 

Friday.— Read Nehemiah 12: 27-47. The 
solemn dedication of the wall and arrange- 
ments for the permanency of the temple ser- 
vices, 

; » — Read Nehemiah 13 : 4-14. 
The reforms which Nehemiah set on foot 
upon his return to the second governorship. 

unday.—Read Nehemiah 13 : 15-31. 
Other reforms established. 


‘THE Next Lesson OUTLINED FoR STUDY. 

1. Nehemiah’s Enemies. (1) Besides the 
three mentioned by name, with what other 
enemies did have to reckon? (2) In what 
varied ways did they endeavor to block his 
plans? 

2. His Methods of Meeting Their Schemes. 
(3) Study the variety of these methods. (4) 
What personal characteristics stand out in 
these narratives ? 

3. The Provision for the Newly Walled 
City... (5) What-was the need for watchmen ? 
(6) How was the. city made pereres ? 
. 4. The Dedication of the Wal}. (7) What 
leader,reappeared? (8) What classes of the 
populace shared in the program ? 

-5. Nehemiah’s Second Governorship. (9) 
What four reforms. did he promote? (10) 
On.what principal thing did Nehemiah pride 
himself? 
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Parents’ | Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 








My little girl belongs to a society of children 
whose aim is to do one kind act a day. It is 
managed by a good woman who is much inter- 
ested in helping the children to live by their 
motto. Is not that good training ?—MOTHER. 


I do not know from any real test that such 
methods do any harm, but I think it much 
better to foster a generally kind disposition 
by example, by suggestion, and by atmos- 
pheric methods. There is a danger of the 
child’s getting self-satisfied when the one act 
is done, and in feeling free from any further 
obligation of kindness until the next day. I 
should rather see an unconscious develop- 
ment of a kindly spirit, even though no one 
single act could be picked out and counted. 
Numerical morality is too mechanical to be 
vital, 





As observations of children’s ways are as good 
raw material for study as parents’ inquiries, I 
venture the following: A little party of vacation 
ramblers were ‘“‘doing’’ a difficult trail under 
bretling cliffs and over huge tumbled rocks. 
In the party was one child—a little girl of eight, 
well bred. Repeatedly, at points where. the 
foothold was uncertain, the mother cautioned 
the child, with apprehension, to be ‘‘ very care- 
ful." ‘There came a time when the child turned 
and said, *‘O mother, if you keep telling me 
that you will make me as neryous as you 
are.”—C. 

A valuable illustration of the fact that a 
child’s criticisms sometimes go to the very 
foundation of things, and are our best guides, 
Many of the reputed derelictions of children 
arise from their weariness of being over- 
watched and over-advised. The unwisdom 
of intelligent and conscientious mothers most 
often lies in their seeing too much and coun- 
selling too much and, like some magnates, 

( Continued on next page) 
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_ Always the man who is trying to dig extra 
money out of the public pocket, on a combi- 
nation, hates the man who blocks the game. 


Now comes a plaintive bleat from the “ex- 


asperated ” ones. 


The Journal of Commerce lately said: “A 
stirring circular has just been issued to the cof- 
fee trade.” The article further says: 


“ The coffee world is discussing what is to 
be the future of coffee as a result of the cam- 
paign of miseducation carried on by the cereal 
coffee people. We have before us a letter from 
one of the largest roasters in the South asking 
what can be done to counteract the work of 


and get more money from the people. 





the enemies of coffee. 


“The matter should have been taken «up 
by the Brazilian Government when they were 
completing their beautiful valorization scheme.” 


‘Then the article proceeds to de- 
nounce Postum and works into a 
fine frenzy, because we have pub- 
lished facts regarding the effect of 
coffee on some people. 


The harrowing tale goes on. 


*** Where a few years ago every- 
body drank coffee, several cups a 
day, now we find in every walk .in 
life people who imagine they cannot 
drink it. (The underscoring is ours.) 
*Burly blacksmiths, carpenters, labor- 
ers and athletes have discontinued 
or cut down the use of coffee; as 
there is not a person who reads this 
and will not be able to find the 
same conditions existing among his 
own circle of acquaintances, is it 
not well for the Brazilians to sit up 
and take notice?” 





isn’t it curious these « bur- 
ly” strong men should pick out coffee 
to ‘‘imagine” about ? Why not ‘im- 
agine” that regular doses of whiskey 
are harmful, or daily slugs of mor- 
phine ? 





If ‘‘imagination” makes the caf- 
feine in coffee clog the liver, depress 
the heart and steadily tear down 
the nervous system, bringing on one 
or more of the dozens of types of 
diseases which follow broken-down 
nervous systems, many people don’t 
know it. 


But it remained for the man who 
has coffee, morphine or whiskey to 
sell, to have the supreme nerve to 
say: ‘tYou only imagine your dis- 
orders. Keep on buying from me.” 











Let us continue to quote from his 
article. 


‘‘Notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in population during the 
past three years, coffee shows an 
appalling decrease in consumption.” 





>. 3. 2 i -@ 


Then follows a tiresome lot of 
statistics which wind up by show- 
ing a decrease of consumption in two 
years of, in round figures, two hun- 
dred million pounds. : =. 





Here we see the cause for the at- 
tacks on us and the Brazilian sneers 
at Americans who prefer to use a 
healthful, home-made breakfast drink 
and incidentally keep the money: in 
America,rather than send the millions 
to Brazil and pay for an article that 
chemists class among the drugs and 
not among the foods. 








Will the reader please remember, 
we never announce that coffee ** hurts 


all people. : 


Some persons seem to have excess 
vitality enough to use coffee, tobacco 
and whiskey for years and appar- 
ently be none the worse, but the 
number is small, and when a sensible 
man or woman finds an article acts 
harmfully they exercise some degree 
of intelligence by dropping it. 


We quote again from the article : 


‘These figures are paralyzing but 
correct, being taken from Leech's 
statistics, recognized as the most re- 


liable.” 
sk et & & 








This is one of the highest compli- 
ments ever paid to the level-headed 
common sense of Americans who cut 
off about two hundred million pounds 
of coffee when they found by actual 
experiment (in the majority of cases) 
that the subtle drug caffeine, in cof- 
fee, worked discomfort and varying 
forms of disease. 


Some people haven’t the character 
to stop a habit when they know it is 
killing them, but it is easy to shift 
from coffee to Postum, for, when 
made according to directions, it 
comes to table a cup of beverage, 
seal brown color, which turns to rich 
golden brown when cream is added, 
and the tasie is very like the milder 
grades of Old Gov't Java. 


Postum is a veritable food-drink 
and highly nourishing, containing all 
the parts of wheat carefully prepared 
to which is added about 1o per cent 
of New Orleans molasses, and that is 
absolutely all that Postum is made of. 


Thousands of visitors to the pure 
food factories see the ingredients and 
how prepared. Every nook and cor- 
ner is open for every visitor to care- 
fully inspect. Crowds come daily 
and seem to enjoy it. 


“There’s a Reason ” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
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Christmas Post Cards 


A. 25 for cts.; 98 cts. per 1 . Ten 
beautiful p Bd executed in 7 ors. on de- 
sign has its own individual greeting. 


Lot B. 90 sts. er 100. All holly and mistle- 
toe designs. o packets broken. 


Poinsettia Greeting Card 


No. 16, Size, 4Y%x2% in. 10 » Per envel 
of eight. Exquicitely pretty cod clehive. Pole 
settia desizns. 


Post Card Album 


No. 10. 30 ° tpaid. F rds. 
Board cover, B74 ae ce © eevee 


Paper Cutter, Celluloid 
30 cts. tpaid. ‘I'wo styles. Each in. 
No. 7233, dog's head hon the hamdiee * 
No, 40. Three elephants’ heads form handle. 


Child’s Purse 


B, 28 cts. postpaid. Leatherette rse. 
Rolled gold casing and clasp. Short Genin with 
ring. Assorted colors. Size, 3x3% in. 


interest of girlhood. 


Kad Little Hannah. 
Bunch of Cherries, A. 


Brave and Bold, 
Charlie Codman’s Cruise. 


Grit. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


Many other Titles Jor Girls in our Catalog. m 
Admirably adapted for the ages between ten and eighteen. Good, clean stories filled with the varied 
Well printed on good paper, large type, elaborately bound. Price, postpaid, 35 cts. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
Francis Kane’s Fortune. 


Children’s Pilgrimage. Gay Charmer, A. Good Luck. . 
Daddy’s Girl, Girl in Ten Thousand, A. Heart of Gold, The. 
Deb and the Duchess. Girls of St. Wodes, The, Honorable Miss, ‘The. 


ALGER SERIES FOR BOYS 


Many other Books for Boys in our Catalog. 


The Alger books are among the most wholesome and popular of all stories for boys. Printed on good 
paper from large type, bound in cloth with lithographic inlay and colored ink stamping. 30 cts. postpaid. 
Adrift in Néw York. Do and Dare, Luke Walton. 
Andy Gordon. Driven from Home. Making His Way. 
; Andy Grant's Pluck Erie ‘lrain Boy. Only an Irish Boy. 
, Bob Burton, Fac ing the World. Paul, the Peddler, 
Bound to Rise, Frank's Campaign. Phil, the Fiddler. 


Helping Himself. 





s 5) 
Xmas Cards Christmas Scroll “a aot co 
P.O. One hundred in box, . Splendid 9 -each, “A Christmas : 
assortment of prt ho dhe Cintas and printed ts whtiaee and gold letteri Jays j 
New Vor Car Mi parchment paper of deep tint, uneven in outline. 
. 28. Vi ty folders, . I lors 
wud hueuinne Calendars 


Ln or 5. h fp. coem t, twenty fice or 
al cts. ° colored 
Grop \e ch in cotclewat Other designs — : 


Designs b d ond te ts per don, pad 
No. « 4X1 7-10 in, cts. per. . 
No. 69. anit in. 15 cts. per doz. 


Nursery Candy Box 








Assorted designs in colors. Half-pound size. 

1.00 per 100. Delivery, a5 cts. per 100 extra 

wll set of samples (16 candy boxes), 35 cts.; 
a single sample, Tots. 


By Mrs. Meade 


Girl of the People; A. - 
Girls of the True Blue. 


items 


Risen from the Ranks. 
Sam's Chance. . - 





rer! 
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MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Christmas Music 
THE FESTIVAL SONG BUDGET 


Christmas Issue contains the music of our 
latest Christmas Services and other matters of 
musical importance. 


Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription (at 
least four issues). fou will then get our new 
services for each of the Festival occasions, in- 
cluding Children’s Day, Rally Day, Christmas 
and Easter, as soon as published, bound in one 
volume instead of separate leaflets. Every issue 
is worth the price of the, year’s subscription, 
More convenient and less expensive for you. 


Single issue by mail, 10 cents. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
265 West 36th St. 14 W. Washington St. 


New York chicage ae 
1201 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bidg., Atiauta, Ga, 














“MESSIAH sree 
GREAT RevivAL HYMNS 


Used in Rev. W. A. Sunday campaigns.’ Newest and 
best song boo 


RODEHBAVER-ACKLEY CO., Publishers 
14 West Washington Street, Chicago, Minois 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 

MBSSIAN’S RBEIGN.—A new S. S. service for 
Christmas by R. Re hman ; brilliant and melo- 
dious carols, choruses, anthem, exercises, etc. Two 
samples (one of former issue) mailed for 5 cents in 
stamps. $4.00 per hundred. 

Treasured Hymns.—A different kind of a Sunday- 
school hymn-book, by R. Frank Lehman and E. 3. 
Excell. Only $22.50 = 100. Sample copy mailed on 
receipt of 20 cents, with special plans of payment with- 
out touching S. S. treasury. Frank LEHMAN, 
214 N. xsth Street, PHitapELPHiA, Pa. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC FREE} 


eye yt at once for free samples of Hall-Mack Co.’s 
or Adam Geibel Co.’s new issues. No charge to Pas- 
tor, Sunday School Superintendent or: Conimittee. 
Don’t wait. Do it now. Cantatas, Authems, New 
sunday School Book—anything you need. Send to 
either company ; get samples from both. 
HALL-MACk co. {wet Arch St., Phila. 


ADAM GEIBEL CO. } iss. Wasik Grit 


5 CHRISTMAS CARDS FDEP 


§ very finest Gold Embossed Christmas 
Post Cards FREE, to introduce post card offer. 
Capital Card Co., Dept. 187, Topeka, Kansas 





99 A Christmas 
,c i b 
eam. agreed oy 


‘*For practical purposes The 79177 
Bible has all the merits. of the 1611 
version and fewer of its textual disadvan-, 
tages... .. It should be welcomed with 
enthusiasm’ by all who still prefer the’ 
old Bible to the English and American 
Revised Versions.’’— 7he Sunday School 
Times, Oct. 14, 191%. 


300 Years After! 
Just Published ! 


- ~ Phe 
19 1 Bible 


The Authorized Version of 16117 


With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


OTHER FEATURES 

A New System of Chain References. 

A New System of Collected References, 

A New System of Paragraphs. 

The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 

Beautifully printed Black Faced Type 
on Fine White and the Famous Oxford 
India Papers. From $1.25 upwards. 


Descriptive List on Application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


(Continued from preceding page) 
in giving too many orders; It is better that | 
a child should take some risks on his own 
initiative. It is notymot oftens however, that 
child so completely 
Somes 







a respectful ch ° ely 
grasps and phi tion 2s 

is child. ‘No psychologist 
| could have stated the case iss tmceiostiy 
and more effectively. It is a great art to train 


without defeating the purpose by overdoing. 
The foot may slip because of one warning too 


., Many. / 


. 





A young married woman, friend of mine, is 
‘training "’ her baby by.‘ the books,’’.or what 
they call modern methods. ~ She never touches 
the baby, if possible to avoid it, and never al- 
lows any one else to hold it. She ‘takes it in 
her arms only to give it the natural nourish- 
ment, and when.once laid in the crib for the 
night lets it severely alone. ° the mothers 
of'the past been entirely in the wrong ?— 


The central thought of the so-called new 
method is that the baby must not be hand- 


| led any more than is absolutely necessary. 


As a motif it is a revolt against the excessive 
dandling, ‘‘ trotting,’’ tossing, bouncing, and 
immoderate fussing over babies, as in the 
ast. But, like most revolts, it goes too far. 
tis bad for both mother and babe. Affec- 
tion and the ‘close relation of the caretaker 
with a helpless creature demand a measure 
of that demonstrative personal touch,- that 
bodily contact, which is as good for the 
mother as for the babe. The perpetual mo- 
tion which many old-fashioned mothers im- 
ined necessary to the child’s welfare was 
absurd and often harmful.’ But it is an evil 
‘day when the spontaneous caress is studi- 
ously avoided, and the soul is no longer felt 
in the touch upon touch, - The **doctor’s ”’ 
orders ought to be good within a physician’s 
sphere. But the degree of. M, D. does not 
“necessarily carry authority-in infant psychol- 
ogy, much-less. a’ guarantee “of insight to 
those profounder ethical relations out of 
which character develops alike in parent and 
in’ child. ‘The best sifigle admonition that 


||.can be given,-is to avoid the extremes both of 


the old and the new, obey the doctor in his 


affection have a sway, and exercise ,.common 
| sense,. without making a toy of the child. 





* . You may recall my writing you several years 
ago, asking for suggestions as to how to manage 
‘aclass of bad boys. I took your advice and 
my class of twelve became the best class in the 
room just because I found the point of contact 
with them, and I thank you so much. Now I 
venture to ask your advice in apparently a still 

reater dilemma. . | am in an orphanage, and 
there are about seventy girls, ranging from four 
to fifteen years, -I have charge of them from 
nine until eleven A. M. in a playroom which 
may not be used as a gymnasium, ‘There are 
some of the girls so destructive that, though 
there was an abundance of toys on Christmas, 
there are but one or two games now, a few 
books and dolls that interest only the careful 
ones. ‘The girls are noisy and naughty when 
unoccupied, and it is with especial reference to 
Sunday morning that I ask your kind help in 
inexpensive and amusements for that 
day. I have thought of puzzle maps, a few books 
for only Sundays, and cut postal cards for the 
little ones, but need something for the rougher 
element, of which there. are about a dozen of 
ten and twelve years of age, too young to care 
‘| much for books and letter-writing. Faces to 
be with them all my life, and want to win their 
affection, but know that I cannot do that trying 
to suppress noise without offering » anythin 
more interesting than misconduct marks an 
bad corners. So that I will be very grateful for 
your suggestions.—S. E. J. 


- Your problem is quite a complex one, as 
you know. The difficulty is one both of the 
school and the home. It is one however 
which appeals more to the parent in whose 
place you stand than it does to the school- 
teacher, --You are quite right in saying that 
you cannot exercise mere suppression with- 
out offering a substitute for such noisy and 
otherwise undesirable conduct as you wish 
to correct. I think you would get valuable 
suggestions from a little book entitled, 
«« Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,’’ published 
by The Sunday School Times Company for 
fifty cents. It is-expertly compiled from the 
experiential testimony of a latge number of 
persons. who had been worried by perplex- 
ities similar to yours.- The occupations are 
appropriate for persons ranging from youth 
up to old age. The truth is, that the law of 














CLass BOOK, Superior, S.S. Teachers. Conceded 
the best. 24. names. P id, Sci per doz. 40c. 
Send for sample, Mennonite Pub.Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 





approach through the point of contact (which 
is the point of jnterest) applies in this case as 
well as in- that which~you" mention in the 
opening of your letter. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, December 3, 1911 
Lessons from Great Lives: XII. Paul 
(2 Tim. 4: 1-8. Consecration 
meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoON.—His conversion (Acts 9 : 1-20). 
‘TUES.—His labors (2 Cor. 11 : 22-33). 
WED.—His earnestness (Rom. 9 : 1-3 ; 10: 


1). 
THUR.—His devotion (Acts 20 : 31-36). 
FRrI.—His independence (Gal, 2 : 12-21). 
SatT.—His one theme (Gal. 6 : 14-18). 





‘own_professional sphere, let’ demonstrative: 











Describe one quality in Paul worth imitating. 
seats the passage in Paul’s writings that 
he ee you most. 
ow does Paul teach us the lesson of love ? 


O ONE can study Paul without feeling 
the fulness of his moral nature. He 
had deliberately made his choice of 

concerns in life ; or, as he would have put it, 
God had made choice for him while yet he 
was not bopn (Gal. 1:15). The limitations of 
such definite mission Paul cordially accepted. 
He lived for God, and for God in religion, 
believing that the great thing im life is not 
political reform or literary culture, each good, 
but the redemption of man in Cbrist. And 
he found his life instead of a contracted thing 
ajubilant possession of the best. One of his 
favorite words is ‘* riches,’’ descriptive of 
what a Christian may have in his own 
experience of God’s presence and fulness. 
Paul was alert for great things. When the 
vision of the man of Macedon came to him 
he sprang at once to the largest interpretation 
of the summons, and straightway sought him- 
self to go forth into Macedonia, ‘* concluding 
that God had ‘éalled us to preach the 
gospelunto them ’(Acts 16: 10). - In his 


“work he was’ restless for Jarge opportunity 


and new fields: “He rejoiced-in open doors 
(1 Cor. 16:9; 2 Cor; 2:12; Col. 4:3); and 
did not assumé ‘that apparently closed doors 
meant no entrance there. He was not a man 
to stand irresolute before an opportunity or to 
wait helplessly for some audible command, 

He was a man of authoritative personal 
force. He stood out as a man of leadership 
wherever he was. His qualities irresistibly 
lifted him. He soon overbore Barnabas 
(Acts 1130; 13°2°2,°7, 9, 13, 46, 50, 85: 22, 
36.) He became naturally the champion of the 
rights of the Gentiles in the Church (Acts 
15 :12; Gal. 2). He stood out as the heroic 
figure in the shipwreck on the journey to 
Rome (Acts 27). The huge moral nature of 
the man, his enthusiasms for holiness, his ab- 
horrénce of uncleanness, his sense ofintegrity, 
gave him a moral authority which could not 
be suppressed. This is what blazes out like 
the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6: 16), in his 
denunciation of the hideous immorality of the 
Corinthian Church (1 Cor. 5 : 1-8.) 

Paul’s large and a mind was free from 
petty envy. He took delight in the success 
and service of others. ‘* We rejoice,’’ he 
assured the Corinthians, ‘‘ when we are weak 
and ye are strong.’”” (2 Cor. 13:9). He 
iecene Penne of Apollos (1 Cor. 16 : 12), 
and of the apostles of the circumcision 
(Gal. 2: 7-10). And when at Rome some 
Christians, desiring to irritate him, ‘‘ preached 
Christ even of envy and strife’? (Phil. 1: 15- 
18), the nobility of Paul’s nature, the breadth 
of his mind, displayed itself in his comment 
on the course of these unchristian brethren. 
He might have scorched them with his with- 
ering contempt. * Whether in pretense or 
in ‘truth, Christ is proclaimed,’’ he said, 
** and therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’’ 

He was an incessant personal worker. In 
prison, in shipwreck, wherever he was, he 
seized every opportunity to speak of Christ. 
That was what Christ had sent him for (1 Cor. 
I: 17, 23). 

His reliance was in the gospel and the 
divine power resident in it. There was no 
indirection, no irresolution, no timidity, no 
faithlessness in him. He believed the gospel 
was “the power of God unto salvation '’ 
(Rom, 1:16; cf. 1 Cor. 1:18, 24; 1 Thess. 
1:5.) He had no thought of preparing 
people to receive ihe gospel, by long pro- 
cesses of preliminary education. But his 
gospel was very personal,and simple and 
direct. ‘** We preach Christ Jesus as Lord 























LESSON FOR DEC. 3 (Neh. 4) 


and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ 


ag VA et al of the will 
esti y on the very ways a 
of God, Paul met a missionary’s death as he 


had lived a missionary’ s life, with no fear upon 
his heart. He had lived for Christ ; for Christ 
he was ready to die. In life God always led 
him in triumph in Christ (2 Cor. 2: 14). 
And as for death, Jesus Christ had robbed 
it of sting, and it had been “* swallowed upin 
victory *’ (1 Cor. 15 : 54-58). ‘* As for ‘ Gen- 
eral Death,’’’ wrote Romanes to Hux 
** I think it must be easier to withstand 
boast of Veni, vidi, vici, if in reply one can 
say, Vixi [//ived].”’ But it was Paul, not 
Death, who said ** Vici,’’ too. 





[ Chitdren at Home 





The Hole in the Floor 
By Alice M. Farrington 


OROTHY,”’ called mother through 

the hole in the floor, ‘‘ I’m going 

. into the garden till the bread is 

risen. Take good care of baby, and don’t 

let his playthings roll through the hole in the 
floor.’”’ 

A small hole had been cut in the floor of 
the playroom to warm it by the heat from the 
kitchen stove. The register hadn’t been put 
in yet, and Jimmy’s playthings had a way of 
rolling through on to the stove. 

‘* Yes, mother,’’ answered Dorothy, but 
her eyes and her thoughts were all on her 
patchwork, Not that Dorothy was so fond of 
sewing! Many and many a calico square 
could have told of frowns and pouts, and even 
of tears. But this was the very last block of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine quilt—every 
piece different, Dorothy proudly pointed out 
—and she sewed together the last block of 
‘* light, dark, and medium ”’ with tiny stitches 
and breathless eagerness, she was so anxious 
to get it all done and see how it was going 
to look. 

Jimmy lay a4 @ ily on the floor at a safe 
distance from the hole, building spool héuses 
just for the fun of toppling them down with 
a crash, while Dorothy bent over her needle 

by the ’ window. 

Suddenly Dorothy came to herself with a 
start. It was so still! When Jimmy was 
still it usually meant mischief. 

Dorothy glanced up reluctantly to see what 
he was doing. But he was nowhere to be 
found. He must be inthe room somewhere, 
she t ought impatiently. The door was shut 
and the window closed, and Jimmy could 
neither open the door nor fall out of the 
window. But he wasn’t under the table or 
the couch—or anywhere else. 

‘‘ Jimmy!” she cried, bewildered and 
frightened now. But there was no answer. 

Only the hole in the floor was left, though 
she was sure it was too small for the baby to 
slipthrough. ‘* Of course he couldn’t—such 
a little square as that !’’ 

But when she looked, there was Jimmy in 
a heap on top of the kitchen stove ! 

‘*Oh!’’ she gasped in terror, and flew 
down the stairs to the kitchen, ‘‘ He will be 
burned up. Oh, why, why, didn’t I watch 
him !”’ 

She snatched him off the stove, and Jimmy 
began to laugh and crow. He had been too 
surprised to cry. He struggled down from 
her arms. 

‘‘ Jimmy wants to again,’’ he gurgled, 
starting up the stairs. 

And.then Dorothy saw what she had been 
too frightened to see before. Jimmy had 
fallen into the pan of bread! Mother had 
set the big, deep tin pan full of fluffy dough 
under its white cloth to rise a bit longer on 
the back of the stove, where it would keep 
warm, And the pan was so big and deep, 
and the dough so light and fluffy, that it was 
like falling on a soft pillow, 

‘But oh, Jimmy!”’’ cried Dorothy re- 
morsefully, bringing him back from the sais, 
** I ought to have taken better care of 
and watched you even if I was sure the ole 
in the floor was smaller than you.’’ 

She looked at the hot stove and then once 
more at the pan of dough, 

‘* What if it hadn’t been there?” she 
whispered. And then she smiled a little 
tremulously. 

‘* I always knew mother’s bread was like 
feathers, but I never supposed it would be a 
cushion !’’ 


BREWER, ME. 
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for just a little of your spare time. 
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They had tried to have 


social evenings for the young 


people in that little suburban 


church, but the plans hadn't 
worked. 


One of the young men 
who was asked to come to 
the next meeting said: 


“Well, you know, Mrs. 
B-—, if you were going to 
have a lively time, I'd love 
to come, but the boys tell 
me it’s literary.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!" exclaimed 
Mrs. B—-; “is a ‘Welsh 
rabbit’ literary >” 


‘No, indeed,” he laughed. 


“Well, do youthink a 
‘pancake party’ sounds liter- 
ary?” 

“What in the world do 


you mean?” he queried. 


She told him. ~He was 
there, and brought a friend. 
Thirty at that gathering. 
Forty-two at the next. 


And one girl said: ‘Oh, 
Mrs. B—! it’s so long to 
wait two weeks between 
these meetings.” 


Nearly sixty was the 
average number in_attend- 
ance throughout the season. 


How did they do it? 


The plan is told in a_ book 
that has about five hundred 


other hints for all kinds of 
church work—a perfect treas- 
ury of suggestions. 


You may have the book 
on approval. | If you wish to 
keep it, send $1.00 to the 
publishers. Should you pre- 
fer to return it, you will need 
to pay only the return post- 
age, 12 cents. 


Simply ask on a postal- 
card for “Five Hundred 
Ways to Help Your Church.”’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
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Jesus the Joyous Comrade (By John 
Richard Brown),—It is well to think much 
of Jesus as the Joyous Comrade; and Mr. 


Brown's book leads the way to this. After 
telling how much of Jesus’ joy was due 
to health and temperament and love of the 
beautiful, the author shows that the deeper 
sources of his joy lay in his perfect character, 
in his struggles, in temptations overcome, in 
his use of truth, even in his appreciation of 
humor, while hope kept him in the atmos- 
phere of happiness, and he had constantly 
the joy of power. Any one reading this 
book must find Jesus more than ever before 
the joyous companion on life’s daily jour- 
neys. (Association Press, 40 cents.) 


- Real Religion (By Howard Allen Bridg- 
man).—In forty-seven short and pithy essays 
“Real Religion’? unfolds and exhibits a 
spiritual life graciously diffused and winsome, 
attractive even if not compelling, spread over 
one’s whole nature even if not saturating and 
flooding it. The author does not deal in 
doctrinal discussion and conventional exhor- 
tation. He treats of every day life under 
such themes as: ‘* Be Somebody’’; ‘‘Same 
Old Job’’; **Fond of His Folks’’; *‘l'rol- 
ley-car Theology’’; ‘*Snap Judgments”? ; 
‘*A Straight Word on Religion’’; ‘** Why 
Goto Church?’’ ‘* Running by the Signals’’; 
** The Courage to Part With Things.”’ The 
treatment is lively and pointed, dignified and 
reverent, and shows skill in address, (Pil- 
grim Press, 75 cents, net.) 


The Church of To-morrow (By Joseph 
Henry Crooker).—The exuberance of the 
divine life in the modern church has its fruit 
both in new forms of effective work, and in 
fresh phases of striking appeal. A typical 
instance is afforded in The Church of ‘l'o- 
morrow. Its author deals in order with: 
** The Method of the. Church : Diversity in 
Form with Unity of Spirit;’’ ‘*Its Task : 
Feeding the Roots of Life; ’’ ‘Its thought 
of God: The Tap-root of Religion ;’’ ‘* Its 
Worship: The Fruitfulness of Prayer;’’ 
‘*Tts Pulpit : The Voice of the Moral Ideal ;’’ 
‘*Its Pews: The Congregation at Work.’’ 
The discussion emphasizes the great essen- 
tials of Christianity considered as a working 
scheme, and is distinguished by pith, force, 
acumen, vivacity, and a noble earnestness. 
(Pilgrim Press, $1, net.) 


The Synoptic Gospels (By J. M. 
‘Thompson).—This title might suggest that 
another theory of the ** Synoptic Problem ”’ 
is presented to the public. But the purpose 
of the volume is quite otherwise. The text 
of the three Gospels is arranged in parallel 
columns, in order to facilitate verbal com- 
parison, verse by verse. The general plan 
resembles that of ‘* Rushbrooke’s Synopti- 
con,’’ attempting to do for the English text 
what that work has done for the Greek. 
The arrangement is, however, somewhat 
complicated, Part I gives the Gospel of 
Mark entire in the first-column, and parallel 
passages from Matthew and Luke in the 
second and third columns, Part II has two 
columns, for parts of Matthew and Luke, 
while Part III reverses this order. The text 
is that of the Revised Version, since for the 
purpose of this volume the Authorized Ver- 
sion is valueless. Italics are used to mark 
exact verbal parallels, ‘Tables are prefixed, 
to indicate the contents of the several parts. 
(Oxford; Clarendon Press. $2.50.) 


The Heart of the Master (By William 
Burnet Wright, D.D.).—The words’ and 
deeds of Passion Week-are presented to us 
ata new angle by Dr. W. B, Wright. . His 
book is evidently the fruit of careful investi- 
gation and devout -reflection. Its pages 
bristle with acute observations, pithy plrases, 
and short sentences that crack like a whip- 
lash. The author is picturesque and vivid in 
description, and his discussions are terse, 
compact and luminous. While intensely 
orthodox, he seeks to overturn some accepted 
interpretations of the record. His main 
contention is that our Lord’s spirit was con- 
stantly that of triumph, even when uttering 
the ‘*bitter cry,’’ and that neither Gethsem- 
ane nor Calvary betrays the slightest inter- 
ruption in his conscious and close fellow- 
ship with the Father, While a ver? few 
interpretations may to some seem too subtle, 





yet the volume as a whole is certainly sane 
and signally quickening, and its contentions 
must be reckoned with. (Loughton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 net.) 


Our Grand Old Bible (By William Muir) . 
> is ee re a the several 

ates of the epoch-maki Bibles: 1382, 
Wiclif's; 1525, lyndale’s ; Hise, Seuhen's; 
1539, Great Bible; 1560, Geneva Bible; 
1568, Bishop’s Bible; 1611, King James 
Bible— ‘* The anvil that has worn out many 
ahammer.’’ ‘The sense of Scripture is the 

Id, the words are. only the purse.’’ Mr. 

uir has made the purse to glitter. Wiclif 
is his hero; Tyndale his ‘* Morning Star.’’ 
Ile begins with the Renaissance, ‘* When 
Greece arose from the grave, with the New 
Testament in her hands’’; and leads us 
through the time of Wiclif, ** when it took 
ten months to pen a single copy of the 
Bible’ ; and the time of Tyndale, ‘* when 
crowds gathered round the chained Bibles in 
the churches,’’? down to to-day, when the 
Oxford presses can print a weke Bible in a 
minute. Fle is orderly, exhaustive, erudite. 
Sample pages of historic Bibles would have 
enhanced the value. The Revised Version 
should have been a little more sympathetic- 
ally treated, (Revell. $1.25, net; postage, 
15 cents.) 


Presbyterian Men: Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Presbyterian Brotherhood of America at 
St. Louis, Mo., February 21, 22, 23, 1911.— 
Many a reader of ‘‘ Presbyterian Men”? will 
bestartled. Its pages are daringly suggestive. 
They contain addresses by noted laymen and 
clergymen. Present day problems are at- 
tacked without gloves. Revivals, missions, 
and the higher life find néw placing. Eugene 
C. Foster’s talk on work among boys makes 
one’s flesh creep—and.the heart leap, The 
traditional religious horizon is altered. Fa- 
miliar landmarks of denominationalism, dog- 
matism, and hot-bed religion disappear. One 
asks himself. searchingly, ‘‘ Where do I 
stand? arid what have I been doing—or 
neglecting?’’ Prescription of methods is 
supplanted by pungent appeal to the invent- 
ive genius of the free Christian personality 
and the untrammeled skill of an enfranchised 
and awakened church, (The Presbyterian 
Brotherhood of America, 509 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 50 cents, cloth ; 35 cents, 
paper. ) 


The Psychology of the Christian 
Life (By H. S. Warner).—The psycholog- 
ical aspect of religion has been’ the subject 
of much investigation during the past half- 
dozen years. Dr. Warner, however, holds 
that his volume is the first systematic study 
of the psychology of Christian life and expe- 
rience, It is certainly original in its pro- 
cedure, and satisfying as an answer to a class 
of questions raised by a scientific age. 

In an introduction Dr. John R. Mott 
characterizes the book as ‘‘ genuinely scien- 
tific in method and spirit,’’ whiile also ‘* thor- 
oughly evangelical and modern.’? The 
author's proposition is that the Christian ex- 
perimental life is distinctly supernatural ; 
and that this is orderly rather than. capri- 
cious. The crux of the argument lies in the 
demarcation between the conscious and the 
sub-conscious, On this theory the whole 
philosophy stands or falls, It is in the sub- 
conscious realm that the Holy Spirit oper- 
ates. This thesis is, skilfully-anddascinatingly 
wrought out from the theoretic assumption 
to the practical end, . Ome feels» that he can 
glimpse how the change is effected in ‘¢twice- 
born men.’’ 

The hook begins with the experimental 
states, proceeds through the antecedent, the 
cataclysmic, the nurtural states to ‘the 
states in ascent.’? The second part of Book 
I is given up to certain origins and to side 
or «tributary discussion,’ “ Book II courses 
into the practical, or:external, character: 
making, evangelism, : sociological: relations, 
and reactions from the external again, 

The book has a positive mission. It is 
sane, suggestive, profitable. The diagrams 
and their categories are wonderfully clear 
and suggestive, and a valuable addition to 
the exposition and demonstration of the in- 
teraction of the natural with the’ super- 
natural, . (Kevell, $1.50.) 
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The Training: Camp 
Letters from the firing line of the 
Men and Religion Movement 


On its great sweep 


modifying, and then 


really say that the Men and R 


HE first battle of the great interna- 
tional campaign of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement was 

fought and won at Bald Eagle Lake, Min- 
nesota. It was the battle with the Pro- 
fessional Self. 

On September 23 Fred B. Smith led a 
procession of twenty-four men through 
the autumn woods from Bald Eagle Sta- 
tion to the modest Spring Lake Villa. 
Several had soul-winning world tours in 
their record. They were known among 
the churches of Africa, Australasia, Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, One reached 
with his editorials a constituency of nearly 
three million a week. Another possessed 
the gift of calling to his side thouands of 
toilers inevery city. Still another led an 
organized Christian constituency of five 
million members. They were almost to 
aman veterans of many victories, authors 
of vital volumes, men with messages. 

Morning, afternoon, and evening the 
‘*setting up conference’’ of the travel- 
ing ‘‘experts’’ of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement went on ; from Sat- 
urday the 23d to Saturday the 30th, and 
with scarce a halt for recreation. 


HE intense conviction that anew thing 
was being wrought out for the church 
drew out the best thinking of every 

man present. The basis of the week's 


R | discussions was found in some thirty vital 
y | questions held by the chairman, and cov- 


ering the more obvious problems remain- 
ing as yet unsolved by the past two years 
of preparation. Scarcely an irrelevant 
word was spoken in all the intense ses- 
sions in the little parlor. There was no 
moment when the sessions drifted rud- 
derless, In every meeting there was the 
onward march of progressive thinking 
and the conscious leadership of the Spirit. 

The tenderness of prayerful fellowship, 
the frank confessions of personal need, 
the preferring of one another, and the 
sudden unveiling of all hearts to all 
hearts—these were the marked character- 
istics of these seven days. No man 
privileged to be in that inner circle of 
training crusaders will ever be able fully 
to tell the depths and heights of Christian 
feeling associated with the sessions of 
the Bald Eagle Lake Conference. 

One way in which the Spirit unlocked 
us to each other was in the revelations 
of play. David Russell of South Africa, 
all the way from Johannesburg, said that 
he had never laughed in all his life so 
long and loudly as at the Bald Eagle din- 
ner tables. Recreation hour followed 
closely on the heels of the afternoon 
sessions, and I never have heard better 
shoutings, contendings and simultaneous 
vociferations and advisings on any ball- 
field of the nation than I heard swelling 
with happy normality from the scrub 
teams of religious experts at desperate 
play on the ‘‘indoor’’ baseball field. 


OW I have spent a good many sen- 
tences endeavoring to put on paper 
the impressions I received at Bald 

| Eagle Lake. I feel justified in doing this. 

For if I were a member of a local church 

| at Philadelphia or Fort Worth or Spo- 

| kane, I would be interested to know that 
the twenty-odd men chosen for the most 

i trying part of the greatest religious move- 

ment of the modern church were men 
who were welded into a great healthful 

‘love of one another in a seven-day ex- 








at Bald Eagle Lake 
By John M. Dean 





through four-score cities of North America the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement is now under full headway. A 
member of one of the “teams ’” recently wrote back to some friends: 
“ After many months of planning, hoping, fearing, praying, counselling, 
ing out into the forest of uncertain 


ty, we can 
Movement is making good.” 


eligion 
This is the first of Mr. Dean's letters from the front. 


erience apart from the world, I would 
interested to know that they laughed 
as heartily as boys ; that they gathered 
as little children about the repeated read- 
ing from the Book ; that they wept with 
self-accusation under the fiery searching 
sentences of their fellow workers, that 
they gave to one another as a pledge of 
their consecration their very best of kind- 
liness, of good cheer, and of thoughtful- 
ness in little things. I would be cheered 
to know that the men who were in a few 
days to march under the light of great 
enthusiastic campaigns were men who 
were nearest heaven in the quiet of an 
obscure Minnesota hamlet. 


HE pronounced objective of the Men 
and Religion Movement has been 
constantly declared to be the better 

equipping of the local church in its bat- 
tle for the saving of the men and boys of 
its parish. ‘‘If we do not get helpfully 
into the problems of the local church, and 
aid in their solution, we have failed !"’ 

This proper objective received its 
emphasis on the second day of the ‘* Set- 
ting Up Conference,’’ a Sunday. 

In Bald Eagle Lake there was a pas- 
torless little gray church sitting modestly 
in the oaks by the roadside. Ithad alittle 
Sunday-school, and occasional preach- 
ing. Early Sunday morning, Mr. Fred 
B. Smith marshaled his staff and pre- 
pared our first active service—two meet- 
ings at the little gray church. Russell 
of South Africa, that mighty soul-winner, 
was scheduled to preach for twenty 
minutes only. W.C. Pearce and Fred 
Goodman were detailed to handle the 
adult Bible class. Raymond Robins, 
Charles Stelzle, Fred B. Smith, W. I. 
Beiderwolf, I. J. Lansing, and many 
more, tramped out over the neighborhood 
after breakfast to pull the people in. The 
startled natives came out and packed the 
place; the collection was the largest 
known to the church's history, the Sun- 
day-school bristled with new questions 
and thrilled with new, vigorous singing. 


ITTING in these remarkable services 
my mind went back to the first com- 
ing-together of the men already se- 

lected as ‘‘experts’’ on the traveling 
teams, It was at Silver Bay, New York. 
Leaving the main dining-room, we had 
gathered about our future campaign 
leader, Mr. Smith, at a little luncheon 
placed for us in a small private dining- 
room. After the meal itself came the 
first message from the traveling leaders 
—a selection by the International Male 
Quartet. The four men arose from the 
table—Peck, Metcalfe, Keeler, and Gil- 
bert—stood quietly for an instant, and 
then sang in that wonderful way of theirs 
the first message of the Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement : 
‘* There’s a church in the valley by the 
wildwood, 
No lovelier spot in the dale ; 
No place is so dear to my childhood 
As the little brown church in the vale!’ 
* * € * 


Since the seven days of conference at 
Bald Eagle Lake four great eight-day 
compaigns have been carried through— 
Minneapolis, South Bend, Grand Rapids, 
and Des Moines. In a series of eight 
short articles I will endeavor during this 
‘*Men and Religion Year"’ to give vital 
field notes of these and later campaigns. 
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water, a cloth and 
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